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containing maps selected for a year’s study on each School Reading by Grades, First Year - - -25 

of the Hemispheres. School Reading by Grades, Second Year . .35 

me oes. School Reading by Grades, Third Year. . .45 

SET 1 —Gives Outline of Country, together with Squares. | 

> —, 6 iit. Toe ale 4 United States. | Nothing so satisfying in the way of school readers 
SET 2.—Gives Squares Only, Same Maps. has ever been published, whether viewed from the peda- 
— — aon * South re 4 Garope- sates. | ogical, the literary or the artistic standpoint. Entirely 
SET 3.—Gives neither Outline nor Squares ; but marginal points indicate Squares. |"€W in plan, these books embody the latest and most 
*) Paine | —— i  ' we approved theories of instruction, presenting many original 
| ) Continents. { Oceania, } “oinents, | features unknown to other series. The selections through- 
* United States. out, while distinguished by superior literary quality, are 


PACKAGES AND ENVELOPES— Each of the above-named maps is|SO judiciously chosen as to always interest pupils and 
put up in a package, 100 to a package. For convenience, we have also put up in make them fond of reading. No other books of the kind 


envelopes those blanks which one pupil will requiregor eace year’s study- b f iT , , il th : 
ave ~ so Oo sely strate é “ 5 
Envelope ‘‘A’’ contains Nine [aps :—Three of North America, (one each) of Sets 1, have cca 30 _ i ustratec a anc @ t c pictures, 
gand 3, Three of United States, (one each) of Sets 1,2and3. Three of South | whether colored or in black and white, are highly artistic, 
America (one each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 





helpful and instructive. 
Envelope ‘‘B’’ contains Ten Maps:—Three of Europe, (ore each) of Sets 1, 2 and 3. 


Three of Asia, (one each) of Sets 1,2 an13. Three of Africa, (one each) of Sets t, | School Reading by Grades, By James Baldwin. Comprises 
2and 3. One of Oceania of Set 2 eight books, each book being adapted to the work of a 
3 ¥ single school year. For the convenience of ungraded schools, 


ding to the orai five-book seri f school 
Envelope A-—g Maps, 15 cents. Envelope B.—10 Maps, rs cents. ~_ — ee a See 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY 


Correspondence Invited. Write for Catalogue. Books sent prepaid on receipt of price, Descriptive circular mailed free on request. 
Correspondence with reterence to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


University Publishing Company AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


43-45-47 East Tenth St., New York. Washington Square, New York City. 
BOSTON : 352 Washington S.reet, NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal St, | Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 


PRICES :—$1.00 per hundred blanks of the same map: | the eight books will also be bound in five volumes corres. 
| 
HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHERS ONLY, FREE. 








Now is the Time... 


Now is the time when teachers and school officials are considering the purchase of school 
supplies. Can any school afford to use any but the best? Does not the grade and a 
of the school depend on the best teachers, the best books, and the best in everythin 
There is no doubt of it, and for this reason Dixon’s American Graphite pencils should 
given the preference. 





FIRST: They are unequaled for smooth, tough, and evenly-graded leads. 
SECOND: They are made in to degrees of hardness—suited for all kinds of work. 


- THIRD: They are ‘ American Graphite’’ pencils—a product of our own country. They repre- 
sent American materials, American capital, and American labor. They are the only pencils 
peculiarly American. 


FOURTH: Over 700 styles of pencils are made by the Dixon Company, so that a school can 
be furnished with any kind desired, the finest or the medium priced pencil, or, if need be, 
the very cheapest pencils, which are the most costly in the end. 


_—_—_ 





If you would like to see samples, mention this paper and send 16 cents. You will receive 
double your money’s worth. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FROM WEAR 
AND TEAR 


Save Books 


inside and out. 


SMALL OUTLAY—BIG RETURNS © 


in extra life and neatness of books. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 


Constantly using 


THE HOLDEN SYSTEM ror PRESERVING BOOKS 


Consisting of Holden’s Adjustable Book Covers, 
and Holden’s Self-Binders and Transparent Paper. 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


P, O, BOX 643-B4., 





Samples and in- 
fermation free. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Cop right Introductions —New Type—Good 


Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 


$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. leanne penigeme, 50 ents each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


New No.3. | VERTICAL | NewNo. 4. 


en ae SPELLING BLANKS. sugh Babe, 
36 Pages. : - - Script Heading. 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pi. (8th St.), New York. 


Page's Theory «Practice «Teaching 


A FINE NEW EDITION WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 








1. Compact and Tasteful Form. 

2. Clear Type and Paragraph Headings. 

3. Questions for the Student, following each chapter. 
4. New Portrait of the Author. 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers, No teacher in this country, is above David P. 
Page. He will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the end of time. His book should be 
read over and over again. It was one of the first books recommended by us. We urged its reading 
by teachers everywhere and especially by young teachers. We have circulated with great pleasure 
thousands of copies. The book is bound to make its reader grow educationally, 

This book has been before the teachers nearly half a century and at least 100,000 now own it. Ex- 
cept in a few details it is as valuable to-day as it was in 1850. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS: 

Portrait. Sketch of lr. Page by his friend William Phelps. Spirit of the 
Teacher; Res ae < of the Teacher; Habits of the Teacher; Literary Qual- 
ifications of the Teacher ; Right Views of Education; Right lodes of Teaching ; 
Exciting an Interest in Study ; 3; School Government ; School Amusement; The 
Teacher’s Relations to the Parents of his Pupils; The Teacher’s Care of his 
Health ; His Relation to his Profession ; Miscellaneous Suggestions, etc. 


P Cnet edition nicely printed and coset, price, 80c.; to teachers, 64c.; postage 
cents, 


E. Gee KELLOCCG & co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y- 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


NEW YORK. 


327 Broadway, 





ESTABLISHED 186]. 


LINER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third pg 
NEW YORK. 


Every thing | necessary 
for the Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual 
ity at reasonable prices. 

Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw. 
ings. 

Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 








iF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, ota 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R, Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (4 (48th Street), New York. 


Catalogue on application. Imp. Importations promptly made 


and highly satis- 


factory Bolla f CS schools, ——— a 
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NEW 
PENS. 
For Vertical Writing. 





No, 556 Fine Points, 
You will likethem. Order through the dealers or send for samples. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO “S20 


\Works: 
Camden, N, J 
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No, 570 Medium Points, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN i884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. 


Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than these without positions 
Eastern Brancu: 


404 ASHLAND Aves., Burra.to, N, Y.’ 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. +* 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. [| :00-page Agency Manual sent free to any address 
, Ashburton I'i., Bosten, Mass. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. aes i pays "0 Kansas City, Mo 


355 
Fifth Ave. New York City, N.Y.  % King St., West Toronto, Can. Denver, Co 
1243 Twelfth St.. Washtr gton, bL.c. 420 Century Bid’ ¢@, Minneapolis, Minn, = OStheason vik’, Loe Angeles, Cal 








EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. Telephone, Boston 775-2. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of a'!! Grades with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. Sead /or circudars, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. Sev- 
eral plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for 
book conta‘ning plans and a $500.00 love story of college days. No charge to employers for rec m- 
mending teache s. 

Southern Teacher.’ Bureau { Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A.M., 
S. W. cor, Main & 3d Sts., Louisville, Ky.{ President and Manger. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville office 


KINDERGARTEN ‘rcs: 


| Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
1 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, I!1. 
Ove fee registers ia both offices. 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 147TH STREET, 
New YORK. 


SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


JAMES B. WILSON, 











3 East 14th Street New York. 
133 William Street, New York. 


CILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
0-12 BOYLSTON @T. 29-33 E£. 19TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1828 AROH ST. 











THE LATEST AND BEST 


INDUCTIVE...... 
PsYCHOLOGY 


By E. A. Kirkpatrick, of the Winona (Minn.) State Normal School. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY OF MENTAL 
PHENOMENA. 


You want a Psychology that will lead to a proper study of children and a cor- 
rect interpretation of the results of such study. This is such a book. 


We claim for it that it is the most practicable book or Psychology for class use 11 Normal Schools that 
has yet appeared. It leads teachers to see the close connection between a knowledge ot psychology and 
the practical work of the school-room, 

The chapter on Child S-udy is especially strong and valuable. 
Preparation for the most valuabie kind of Child Study. 

Here are a few of the schoo sin which it has been introduced : Westfiel’, (Mass.) State Normal School ; 
Greeley, (Colo.) S. N. S. ; Madison (S. Dak.) S. N.S.; ; Buffalo School ut Pedego av ; Lowell, (Mass.) Training 
School ; Philadelphia Scbool for kindergartners ; Univ. of N. C, and many others, 


CLOTH, 208 PAGES, PRICE, 80 ) CENTS. Special Terms for Introduction. 


The whole book gives an admirable 


Correspondence solicited regerding | tts use with teachers of psychology, superintendents 


reading circles, ase. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., -Poaitiitns, New York & Chicago. 


PUBLISHERS, 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleg es, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors,and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom. 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or addres 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
83 U eter Beaare. New Vert 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools c refully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of schco! property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 





New Yor«x Crry. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S 
Established :8s5. 





3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 
To correspond with teachers 
available for positions in the 


WANTE South and est at 8300 to 


$4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 States, 
Address, with stamp, H, N.*Robertson, M'g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Mewphis 
Tenn, 


Te Teachers’ Exchange 


OF BOSTON. 352 Washington Street, 
Select superior Tea hors for Employers. 
Ruys books, and subscribes for teachers’ papers, 
giving member. the benefit of agent's commission, 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


Law DEPARTME POLL EGE UNIVERSITY. : 





Hon A. Mersa, LL. Dean. Session each wee 
} my ev ats For A address Elmer E. Bar. 
rett, LL. B., See’y, 100 Washington Street, Chicago, 





ISAAC PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


taught with the greatest success, for the past 
three years, in the 


Public Day and Even’g Schools of N. Y. City. 


“*Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor, 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools, 
Specimen pages and trial lesson free, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, New York, 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Avenue, 


.. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 


Tuomas Messincer Drown, 





LL.D,, - Presipentr 


Classical, Literary, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, and por By Also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
special circulars describing the different Courses, 


sdavess The Secretary of Lehigh University. 
#140 


2’ FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 


New Athens, O, * 7x4 year, Tuition, board, rent 
of room and text-books only $2.80 to $3 per week, 
Total cost, $140 per year, rel ssical, philosophical, 
scientific, normal, music, art, shorthand, —~ com- 
mercial courses, Post-graduate courses for D.D , 
Ph.D., etc. sent out U. S, Senators, Governors, 
etc.,and 300 ministers, No saloons. Cheap, safe, 
healthful; both sexes, ‘Send for catalog, with plan 
to earn funds, W. A, Wittiams, D.D., Pres't, 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ethical Culture Schools, :09 West sath Street, 
offer a Kindergarten Normal Course, includin 
Theory of the Kindergarten, Psycholegy, History o 
Education, Music, Art, Natural ience and English. 

Special opportunities for experienced Kindergart- 
ners, Fall term opens Oct, 4th. Terms on application. 


ohn F. Reigart, Superintendent. 
iss Caroline T. Haven, Principal. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.” 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


p BREAKFAST COCOA = 


Absolutely Pure—Deticious—Nutritious. 
‘ Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 










ie 


is 
— 


DORCHESTER, MASS. . 
= 


cree BY ore. —% 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. dae 
TTR . 


RARER AAR ALAR AIR 
Use JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Sz 


VERTICULAR. VERTIGRAPH. MULTISCRIPT. 


The Successful VERTICAL WRITING. 


Pens in 
These pens have teen especially designed for Vertical Writing 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


KELLOGG’S [MONTHLY 
REPORT CARDS NEW! 


The simplest, most concise card we know of—reports all essential 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deportment—for 
10 months with blank space for average for year ; blanks for signature of 
parent and a few words of explanation addressed to parents—all in con- 
cise form, printed on substantial card-board. 


The patronage of schools is solicited. When 500 or more are ordered 
the name of the school will be printed on cards free of expense. 

Price, 60 cents per 100; $2.75 for 500 with name as above ; $5.00 
per 1000 printed with name. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


Merit Cards, Diplomas, etc., all at lowest prices. 


iti i}! ij Be sure that you get ~ 
genuine article, made at 
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Toon 











We have other Report Cards, 





“GET THE SEST.” 


National Question Book 


A graded course of study for those preparing to teach. 











By 


Evwarp R, SHAW, Principal of the High Schoo 
Yonkers, N. Y.; author of ‘School Devices, ’ 
Bound in heavy canvas, with beautiful side stam» 





I2mo, 4co pp. Price, $1.75, postpaid. 
This is the best question book foi teachers ever pub 
lished, for the following reasons: 
(i) It is authoritative. The author stands high as a teacher and «ii 
thor. 


cational aw 

(2) It te cosetnliy graded into the form of grades recogoaized by 1 
states—3d, 2d, Ist, and Professional (state certificate) grades. N> 
book has this most impor:ant feature 

(3) It contains questions and answers on 24 different branches « 





study required ; in all about 6500 questions anu answers 

(4) The answers do not directly follow the questions as in mus 
books, but are in a separate chapter numbered to correspond, thus pre 
venting servile copying. 

printed on good paper and strongly bound. 
also to review studies, or for askiug questions in class it has no superior. 
LIBERAL TERMS CIvVr 


New YorK 


3 The book is beautifull, 
As a reference vook, a) 


Live AGENTS WANTED TO INTRODUCE THIS BOOK. 
: Ee. 


L. KELLOGS 2&2 CDPQ., 


Coweta ade 








Delicious 
Drin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


with water and 
makes a_ delicious, 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 
sO common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, 
‘*When completely tired out by prolonged 


sugar only, 
healthful 


Says: 


wakefulness and overwork, it is of the 
greatest value to me. As a beverage it 
possesses charms beyond anything I 


know of in the form of medicine.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.! 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitati. rs 


SUNBURN, 
PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, 
ITCHING, 


Speedily relieved by 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


‘*Antiseptic, Soothing and Healing’’ 
Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


** Excellent in Chafing and Itching.’’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


‘¢ Used for bathing and shampooing it 
is not only a real luxury, but a Pro- 


tection Against Contagion’’ 
Med, Press 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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Book Study or Thing Study. 


By E. P. Powell, Clinton, N. Y. 
The most marked featureofthe latter-day education is 


the change from the study of books to study of things. . 


Miss Farmer, of the Whittier summer school, at Eliot 
on the Piscataqua, came to me some time ago to help 
find a teacher to take in charge the young folks who 
might spend their time at that remarkable resort. She 
said, “ I want some one to lead them into confidential 
conference with nature. I want their eyes and ears 
opened; books used when needed, but only as advisory 
helps. I wish them not only to learn to see and to an- 
alyze, but to construct. Prof. M. G. Dodge, of Ham- 
ilton college, has been persuaded to take up the work 
as Miss Farmer desired. He will use books, but he 
will not use them in such a way that his pupils will con- 
sider that they are studying books, and not things. 

I write in the midst of three thousand volumes. 
They are dear friends, companions, and helpers; but 
l am growingly conscious that we have made a great 
mistake in placing as the cornér stone of our school 
system a book; and that while a library is a necessity, 
an acre of trees, flowers, stones, and soil is equally im- 
portant to the student, and to the construction of char- 
acter. Is not Miss Farmer right that the precedence 
should be given to things, and not to books; that while 
we study the things, the books should be held as advis- 
ors and companions? 

Is it impossible for us to readjust our whole school 
system, so as to give one-half of the day to out-door 
study? I do not believe the difficulties are unconquer- 
able, even in our larger cities. Shops and laboratories 
and garden work can be substituted for the field and 
forest work of the country. Some of the best teaching 
I ever did, as well as some of the best studying, was in 
the small yard of a crowded city. Garden schools are 
largely on the increase in Germany, and in England; 
while there is a tendency to consider a half acre of land 
as important as a building. Nor must we forget that 
the original academy was also a garden school. While 
penning these words, I can feel how great an innovation 
is implied, notwithstanding the change of drift that has 
set in. 

I am inclined to think that one, if not the greatest, 





advantage which will be secured when this innovation is 
completed, will be the possibility of parents and chil- 
dren moving on together. A peculiar evil inherent in 
our present method of work is, that school life is so 
largely foreign and alien to family life. Parents and 
children are unable to move on together. Parents 
study things, children study books. It would be bet- 
ter for both to study books and things together. In 
fact, at present, study is supposed to end when we let 
go of the school building and recitations in text-books. 
The father rarely supposes that he is in reality entering 
upon a higher school when he passes to the field and 
the shop. Let us now bring the shop to the school, 
and the school to the shop. Let us understand that 
the axe itself is as much a subject of study as the story 
of the axe. 


IMPAIRED MEMORIES. 


The innovation which I have presumed in the 
method of study would have also the great advantage 
that it would escape the memory tax, which is one of 
the most serious evils of the predominant use of books. 
I should bear upon this point, did I not think it impor- 
tant to give it special treatment in a separate article. 
It is enough now to say that the usual method of study- 
ing books by memorizing passages and pages is a 
primal cause of brain failure. The natural method is 
to allow all facts, when secured, to co-ordinate them- 
selves in the memory; and then they will not only be 
held readily for use, but cannot easily escape. The use 
of one fact is associated with another, and calls it up. 
I have not allowed the ordinary method of “ commit- 
ting to the memory” to be adopted by the tutors of 
my children: As a consequence, I do not find the 
memory impaired; but I find a peculiar retentiveness 
of all material that has been discovered. 


On the supposition that we can make the readjust- 
ment of method which I proposed, should we make use 
of books in the morning, and apply ourselves to things 
in the afternoon; or should we go to the field in the 
morning, and in the afternoon look up authorities, 
references, and clear up difficulties, besides studying 
those branches least easily pursued in a natural way, 
such as history, Latin, and mathematics? I will not 
undertake to say how this would best evolve in prac- 
tice. None of us would work exactly alike. Let us 
not imagine that nature study will lead to uniformity 
or conformity. Classification will pass into the back- 
ground. We shall hear less of grading, which in all 
cases involves more or less of degrading. There will 
be less need of it. Agassiz and his flock studied to- 
gether. He did not need to order them up in platoons 
to investigate or recite. 
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MISCHIEVOUS EXAMINATIONS. 


For my part, I have grown into a deep dislike for re- 
citations apart from study. It leads to that sum of in- 
tellectual mischief, the terminal or quarterly examina- 
tion. The pupils are then placed in the worst possible 
relation to work, thought, or knowledge. Time has 
been wasted in cramming—after which the teacher en- 
ters a probe, and measures the depth of the deposit of 
facts in each pupil’s mind. The result may go for what 


it is worth. In my judgment, far less is accompished of . 


good than by real study of things, and the constant use 
of acquired knowledge to gain more information. That 
is the true word, information. Study of things forms 
the child within. We have still to consider that the 
present system with its examinations is creating what 
“Harper's Weekly” strongly puts as, “ The Double 
Standard of Morals.” It tells us that the president of 
Harvard college and the dean are attempting to create 
a higher standard of judgment concerning honesty in 
examinations. They will fail to do it. It is a univer- 
sal opinion in college, that the man who is merely try- 
ing to pass an examination, on which his stay in col- 
lege depends, need not be squeamish. 


HISTORY IN THE STUDY OF THINGS, 


But there are some subjects you urge that must be 
pursued by the old book method. For an instance, you 
select history. I doubt your correctness; that is, | 
doubt if the most important history that the child can 
learn is not obtainable by a study of things. I live on 
nine acres of ground. I can get a vast amount of his- 
tory here to begin with. It is old Iroquois territory. 
The apple tree in sight of my window was planted, in 
1791, by Dominie Kirkland, missionary to the Oneidas. 
The village in front of me was the first ever established 
by New Englanders, on their march westward, to re- 
duce a continent to civilization. In sight are the hem- 
locks, to which Sconondoah pointed, when he said with 
brilliant eloquence, “ 1 am an aged hemlock; the winds 
of a hundred winters have whistled through my 
boughs.” Along the road are Lombardy poplars, im- 
ported by Thomas Jefferson, in 1812. These lead to a 
college that grew out of the Indian seminary, founded 
by Sconondoah and Kirkland. Every glen, every acre, 
every hilltop of America is full of local and important 
history—more important than knowledge of successive 
dynasties in Indian history, or even in English history 
This, not to take into account the volumes of geological 
histary under foot—the Utica slate and Trenton lime- 
stone—leading me back to corals and trilobites. This 
is bewitching history; but volumes of plant history are 
also here at hand. The Rose family is here, with its 
apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, potentilla. History and science are 
thus linked together. When President Schurman tells 
me he divides all studies into humanities and sciences, I 
answer, you are right; but they overrun the dividing 
line. Se’ence is history, and history is science. 

But grant that books must be studied, and that some 
chapters of history must be obtained from books, still I 
believe that even in that case, books are largely mis- 
used. A subject being assumed—a point to work at— 


as, say federalism, under John Adams, just one hun- 
dred years ago; I would not have a text-book if one 
On the contrary, the recitation might 


could be had. 
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better be given to co-operative investigation by pupils 
and teachers together. Let them have books by the 
armful to examine; but give each one a free chance to 
work out a point as he can. Let the leader or professor 
sum up the work, and fairly discuss it. The breach be- 
tween book study and thing study is thus very nearly 
bridged over. 


A New York Schoolmaster’s Bill in 1739. 


When Mr. Francis Pelletreau, of Southampton, Long 
Island, made his will he left directions that his son 
Elias should “ be given a good education.” In accord- 
ance with this, Master Elias Pelletreau, at the age of 
ten, was sent to the boarding school of Mr. John Proc- 
tor, on Beekman street, which was, at that time, con- 
sidered the best in the city of New York. In due time 
his step-father, and guardian, received the following 
bill. This bill, most beautifully written, was evidently 
made out by Mr. Holcomb, the schoolmaster’s assist- 
ant, though the receipt written by Mr. Proctor shows 
that he was by no means lacking in what was then con- 
sidered the preeminent qualification for a schoolmas- 
ter. It will be remembered that the “pound” was 
equal to $2.50, and the charge for “ schooling” was 
$175 per annum, besides $12.50 for “entrance.” The 
whole shows a very marked contrast with the niggard- 
ly prices charged and paid at “ dames schools” in the 
county villages, and a “ good education” was an ex- 
pensive thing, even in those days. 

Wn. S. Pelletreau. 


Dr. Mr. Hugh Gelston to John Poctor Cr. 1739. To your son 
Elias Pelletreau’s board and schooling from the 4th June 1739 


to ye 15 June 1740, at £70 per annum comes to £72 22 
To ink and quills for the above time 2 13 6 
Fire moneys, 10s. Quart cyphering book 14s. I 40 
Slate, 7s. Pair snipe bills, with a lock and key, 
3s. 2d. 10 2 
Cap 12s. Sundy writing books and word books 
with paper and pieces, 44s. 3d. 2 16 3 
Cash lent Elias at Sunday times, I 5 
Expended for Elias Pelletrau: 
Extra ordinary trouble when he had the measles 
candles, firewood, with Beck Kilby’s board 
included, 3 18 8 
Paid for pladd for his banyan, 13 yds., at 6s., 3 1 0 
To the taylor for making and trimming, 2 20 
Expense at ye apothecary’s when Elias was down 
with a fever 9 6 
Candles, firewood, the young woman’s attendance, 
etc., 2 10 0 
Paid for 8% yards camblet, at 15s., 6 1 3 
12 yards calliminico, at 7s. 6d. 4 10 0 
Canvis, buckram, tape and thread 9 I 
Garlix, 11s., 6d., wadding and silk, 12s., knee 
straps, 6s. 1 9 6 
Cash paid Mortimer the taylor for making ye 
camblet suit 3 10 O 
To making a jacket I 00 0 
Button and button moulds, silk, thread, buckram 
and stays 22s. 6d.. 1 2 6 
To mending a jacket, 5s 5 0 
Doctor Kennedy’s bill 6 60 
£118 12 7 
To Elias’s entrance, 5 00 0 
£123 12 7 


For my master John Proctor 
Errors excepted per, 
Abia Holbrook, 
1741, June the 17, received payment in full from Mr. Hugh 
Gelston per John Proctor. 
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Comparative Tests, 
Methods in Schools for the Deaf. 


By Edmund Lyon, A. M., Ph. B., Madison, N. Y. 
(Formerly Secretary of the New York State Board of Charities.) 


Among educational methods none are more 
thoroughly experimental, tentative, and problematic 
than those which relate to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the deaf. During the last fifty years marked 
changes have taken place in the ideas of educators re- 
garding the best means for awakening and stimulating 
the mental powers of deaf children, while all along the 
line has been manifested a progressive spirit which 
has been largely instrumental for good. Methods 
have been modified and multiplied, and radically dif- 
ferent views advocated regarding the proper one to 
be followed in school work, yet there has ever been 
perfect accord in the conscientious desire to give to 
the deaf the greatest available advantages. 

The teacher has had in mind a double aim and pur- 
pose: first, to instruct the pupil, and secondly, to im- 
prove the method of instruction employed. To aid 
in the accomplishment of the latter purpose, the fin- 
ished work of leading schools has been made the sub- 
ject of comparative study. 

During the past two years an attempt has been 
made, under the authority of the state board of chari- 
ties, to find a practically satisfactory way of measuring 
and comparing the acquirements of pupils in the ten 
schools for the deaf in the state of New York. In 
making these comparative tests, numerous perplexing 
questions have arisen. Four of the most important of 
these will be now briefly considered, together with the 
manner of meeting them as indicated by experience 
and study. 

First—In undertaking to compare the work of 
schools whose methods of instruction are more or less 
unlike, what classes or grades of pupils should be ex- 
amined ? 

Although pupils taught by different methods 
may at first have utterly distinct environment, as they 
advance to high levels their mental prospect widens 
and overlaps, and continues to have more and more 
in common, until at last the outlook should become 
practically the same. We have therefore assumed that 
any method which has the right to exist should give 
a pupil in six years sufficient knowledge of a general, 
fundamental, and common character to make him 
eligible for these examinations,and have, consequently, 
thought proper to include in examinations for com- 
parative purposes all pupils who have been in school 
six years and upwards. 

Second.—What shall be regarded as the determin- 
ing exponents of the pupils’ attainments ? 

Since it is practically impossible to frame an examin- 
ation paper that will cover the entire field of school 
work, or include the full gamut of studies, the pupils’ 
attainments must be judged by the character of certain 
essential attributes. 

Third.—How may these exponents be discovered ? 

Different answers may and probably will be offered 
to this question by everyone who gives the subject 
thought, and still not one be found that will adequately 
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serve the purpose; however, as the examination paper 
used last fall in the New York schools was found fairly 
satisfactory and has been endorsed by the Annals 
and by a large number of the profession, it may be 
considered as a working model. 

Fourth.—How may the results of comparative ex- 
aminations be presented so as to form a reasonably 
safe basis for the comparison of schools ? 

In dealing with this question we are again obliged 
to resort to the light of experience, and to answer it 
by describing the plan which has already been followed 
in this line. Preparatory to the tabulation, each 
page of the examination papers is marked separately 
for “ accuracy,” “composition,” and “thought,” and 
inquiry made regarding (1) the number of years each 
pupil has been in school, (2) the age at which deafness 
occurred and its degree, and (3) the age of the pupil. 

In conclusion the attention of the profession is earn- 
estly called to the almost supreme importance of prop- 
erly instituted comparative tests in schools for the 
deaf, and to the wholesome and far-reaching influence 
they would exert in the settlement of the long mooted 
question of methods. 


rm 
The Education of the Deaf. 


(Report of an address by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell before the N. E. A.) 


Prof. Bell began by giving a brief history of the be- 
ginning of the work of educating the deaf and told how 
the New England clergy of two centuries ago were 
scandalized by the attempt of one of their number to 
teach a deaf and dumb boy to talk. In Europe a sim- 
ilar attempt had received different treatment leading 
to the establishment of schools for the education of 
the deaf, to which four American children had been 
sent. The education of those children had resulted in 
the opening of a school at Hartford early in this cen- 
tury, and from that school the present system grew. 

At first only the sign language had been used, Prof. 
Bell said, and it was an interesting language. He gave 
an illustration of the language to distinguish 
it from the manual language, which greatly 
interested his hearers. The sign language, he said, 
was akin to the picture language, but abbreviated, and 
conventionalized pictures had to be used. To illustrate 
his meaning he told briefly how certain signs had 
sprung from an attempt to picture with the hands the 
object referred to, and assured his atidience that a 
study of the signs would prove interesting. For a 
long time everything was taught through the sign lan- 
guage, but in 1867 the oral method had appeared and 
revolutionized the education of the deaf. 

Prof. Bell told what changes the oral method had 
caused, how it had reduced the age at which the teach- 
ing of the child began, and how it had resulted in the 
establishment of day schools to co-operate with the 
centralschools. He paid a high compliment to Wiscon- 
sin for her part in the education of the deaf and de- 
clared that the state stood in the very front rank in the 
cause of education. The next step would be the estab- 
lishment of deaf classes in the public schools, and he 
thought the idea might be extended until other child- 
ren needing special instruction should be included. He 
closed by telling the audiance of the wonderful work 
of Helen Kellar, the blind and deaf girl, who expected 
to be at the meeting, but was kept in the East by her 
studies. to fit her for entering Harvard. 
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Language Lesson Based on Nature 


Study. 


By Adella Jackson, Michigan State Normal School. 


(Iilustrated Lesson before Senior Class. Reperted by Mary Thompson.) 
( Concluded.) 


Owing to a mistake in making up page 146 in THe SCHOOL JouRNAL last 
week, the part of the *‘ Language on Based on Nature Study,” contais- 
ing the examinations of the pea blossom was not quite finished and the line 
showing that it washo be continued was omitted. To make the connection 
clear a few lines must necessarily be repeated in the following. 


PUPILS HANDLE THE BLOSSOM. 


Here the teacher brought in some fresh sweet pea blossoms, 
and gave each pupil a cluster, and asked how they should 
handle them. Answers, “ Carefully,” “As though they were 
alive.” The children were asked what they thought about 
them. One child said he thought they were pretty, and the 
teacher asked, “ How pretty?” Answer, “Very pretty.” 
Another said, “I would say they were beautiful.” She then 
asked what elise they could say about them, and one child 
said, “ They are sweet,” 

Teacher. “ What are flowers for?” 

Answers. “To make our hands look beautiful.” “To 
give us fruit as the cherry tree does.” “To give us seed.” 

Teacher. “ Do we always leave them on the plant ?” 

Answer. “ No, we pick them and take them into the house.” 

Teacher. “ What did Miss Leslie do with them?” (They 
had been reading about Miss Leslie and her mission.) 

Answer. “She gave them to other people to make them 
happy.” 

Teacher. “ What do we call that part of the plant which 
is so beautiful ?” 

Answer. “ Corolla.” 

Teacher. “ What is the name of each part of the corolla?” 

Answer. “ Petals.” 

Teacher. “ What do we call that part which holds the 
corolla ?” 

Answer. “ Calyx.” 

- Teacher. “ What does ‘calyx’ mean?” 

Answer. “A cup.” 

Teacher. “If this plant could talk what would it say it 
had grown to be ?” 

Answer. “I am a large plant, now.” 

The teacher copied this on the board, and then said, “ You 
told me a few moments ago that this plant was helped by 
the roots, stem, etc. What can we call all these helpers ?” 

Answer. “ Servants.” 

Teacher. “Tell me the names of the servants the plant 
has.” 

Answers. “ Rojt-servants, 
leaf-servants.” 

Teacher. “If a mother has a good many in the home to 
look after and keep busy, what would she say if she were 
telling some one about it?” 

Answers. “I have a great many servants.” 
large family.” 

Teacher. “ What would this plant say it had ?” 

Answer. “I have a family of my own.” 

Teacher copied this on the board, then looking at the 
blossoms in her hand, she asked, “ What has she now that 
she thinks so much of ?” 

Answer. “ Blossoms.” 

Teacher. “ What would she say about it?” 

Answer. “I have beautiful, sweet blossoms.” 
copied on the board.) 


CRADLES OF THE BABY-PEAS. 


stem-servants, flower-servants, 


“TI have a 


(This was 


Teacher. “I will show you some blossoms that are not 
so fresh as these.” (She gave each a cluster of blossoms 


from which the corolla was ready to fall.) 
“What is the corolla doing ?” 
Answer. “It is falling off.” 
Teacher. “ Do you see the calyx?” “ What does it hold?” 
Answer. “It holds a little pod.” 
Teacher. 


“Why do you think it is a pod?” 
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Answers. “I know it by the shape.” “I know it is a pod 
because I have watched them grow.” 

Teacher. “If you had never seen them grow, how would 
you know?” 


Answer. “I can see some little round peas in it.” 

Teacher. “ Then where do you find the pod ?” 

Answer. “Inside the blossom.” 

Teacher. “ What part of the blossom is it ?” 

Answer. “ The pistil.” 

Teacher. “What does the pistil of a sweet-pea grow to 
be?” 

Answer. “It grows to be a pod.” 


Teacher. “ Now when this mother plant says she has beauti- 
ful, sweet blossoms, does she want them to be that always?” 

Answer. “No, she wants them to be a pod.” 

Teacher. “ What might she call these pods?” 

Answer. “ They are tiny cradles.” 

Teacher. “ What do we find when the blossoms fall off ?” 

Answer. “ When the blossoms fall off, you will find tiny 
cradles.” (This was written on the board.) 

The teacher then asked, “ What are these cradles for ?” 

Answer. “ They are for the baby-peas to rock in this sum- 
mer.” 
After this was copied on the board, she asked, “Is the 
mother plant’s work finished when her blossoms fall off ?” 

Answer. “No, she has to put up food for each baby 
plant.” 

Teacher. “ What would she say she had to do ?” 

Answer. “I will have to get food for my babies and give 
them a blanket for next winter.” 

(This was written on the board.) 

Teacher. “ What do you think of a mother who does so 
much for her babies ?” 

Answers. “She is a kind mother.” 
mother.” 

Teacher. “ What would she say if she wanted to ask if you 
think she was a busy mother ?” 

Answer. “ Don’t you think I am a busy mother ?” 

After this was written the children read the story from the 
board. 


“She is a busy 


STORY NO. V. 


I am a large plant, now. 

I have a large family of my own. 

I have beautiful, sweet blossoms. 

When the blossoms fall off, you will find tiny cradles. 

They are for the little baby-pea to rock in this summer. 

I will not have to get food for my babies, and give them a 
blanket for next winter. 

Don’t you think I am a busy mother ? 

Then the teacher asked, “ Then what are the blossoms for ?” 

Answers. “To make the world beautiful.” “To make 
sick people happy.” “To bear fruit.” “To bear seed for 
next year.” 

She asked them if they would like to take the blossoms 
home with them, and tell mother about the story they had 
written. They were delighted to do so. 

Teacher. “ And what shall we do with the story ?” 

Answer. “ We might write it to-morrow.” 

The class was dismissed and they went home very happy. 

The next day the following story was worked out in a 
similar manner, having a full grown pod for observation. 


STORY NO. VI. 


Now my work is all done and I can rest. 

My babies will rock in their cradles all summer. 

The breezes will blow, the birds will sing, and they will 
be happy. 

They are ready for winter. 

Each one has a blanket and plenty of food. 

Do you think my work is well done ? 

All the stories were reproduced in the same manner as 
No. 5. 

The pupils copied on paper, making a series of nature 
stories. 

Accompanying each story was a drawing made by the 
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pupils, of the plant in that stage of germination which the 
story represented. 


The board before which the pupils were seated was beauti- 
fully decorated with pea-vines and blossoms, vines with 
green pods, and some with ripe pods from which the peas 
were dropping. On the middle of the board were four 
sketches representing four stages in the growth of the pea. 


> 
Location and Development of Cities 


Physical Causes That Have Influenced Them. 
By Andrew Warde, Ph.D., Pd.B., New Jersey. 


" 


Even the most cursory examination of a chart representing 
the distribution of peoples over any considerable portion of 
the earth’s surface reveals the fact that all districts are not 
inhabited by a like number of people and that, while in some 
communities the population seems to be pretty equally dis- 
tributed; in others there are no permanent inhabitants to be 
found and the land becomes relatively “ waste,” and in still 
others the people have congregated in dense masses in cities 
and towns. 

This problem of the physical conditions governing the dis- 
tribution of mankind is a most interesting one; while it is 
the purpose of this paper to examine in detail only those 
conditions which seem to lead to the development of centers 
of dense population (cities and towns) it seems necessary, 
nevertheless, to find some explanation for the existence of 
these general divisions which have already been pointed out, 
viz: 

1. Regions uninhabited or inhabited only by wandering 
poeples. 

2. Regions permanently inhabited, but in which 
habitants are equally (or very nearly so) distributed. 

3. The town and city. 

This explanation is found in the fact that not all regions 
seem to be equally well adapted for man’s habitation, and 
as a theater for his activities. 

The distribution of the land masses in continents and islands 
with their infinite variety of hills and valleys, capes, penin- 
sulas, plains, plateaus, mountain knots, chains, and ranges; 
the water masses of rivers, lakes, bays, gulfs, seas, and oceans; 
the play of the winds; the sweep of ocean currents; the rise 
and fall of the tides; the character of the soil; all these are 
factors, which, with many others combine to condition the 
habitability of any district. 

Broadly speaking, there are 


the in- 


four classes of iands which 
are unfitted by nature to support even a relatively dense and 
settled population. 

1. Lands which are rendered uninhabitable on account of 
latitude. 

2. On account of altitude. 

3. On account of the lack of moisture, and 

4.On account of too abundant or an 
supply of moisture. 

We find examples of the first class of “ waste” lands (re- 
latively waste as far as the possibility of supporting a dense 
population is concerned) in the polar regions of North Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Greenland, and in the extreme southern 
part of South America and the lands lying about the South 
Pole, whatever these may be. These regions on account of 
the exereme cold are incapable of supporting a growth of 
vegetable life and are therefore abandoned by all or nearly all 
animal life including man, unless there exists some special 
attraction such as mines sometimes prove to be. 

The lonely, eternally snow covered summits and slopes of 
any of the great mountains of the world, the Alps, the Hima- 
layas, the Andes and Rockies furnish examples of the second. 

The third class of waste lands, viz., those which are waste 
on account of a lack of moisture may be subdivided into (1) 
those which are deprived of rain, because the moisture laden 
wind has been forced to pass over some high mountain upon 
whose windward slope the moisture has been precipitated 
before reaching them. Examples of this are to be found in 
Syria, the Great Basin in the United States, the western part 
of Mexico, the peninsula of Lower California, and the desert 


uncontrolled 
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of Atacama; (2) those which are barren because the winds 
passing over them are coming from cold into warmer lati- 
tudes, and are in consequence being constantly prepared to 
receive more moisture rather than caused to precipitate it. Of 
this the peninsula of Yucatan and the Desert of Sahara are 
good examples; (3) those which are dry because the wind 
which passes over them has traveled so great a distance 
as to have lost all of its moisture before reaching them. Good 
examples of this are to found in the peninsula of Arabia, 


. the eastern part of the Desert of Sahara and the western part 


of southern Africa; and (4) those which receive a sufficient 
supply of moisture to support a consilerable vegetable growth 
but receive it so unequally distributed throughout the year 
as to render it of little or no benefit to vegetation. Examples 
of this are to be found in the Steppe regions of Europe and 
Asia, and in some of the prairies of the United States and 
South America. These districts are often the homes of 
wandering, marauding peoples. 

The fourth class of umpopulated lands, those which are 
waste because of a too abundant supply of moisture can 
also be subdivided into (1) Swamps such as the Everglades 
of Florida and the great Dismal Swamp; (2) jungles where 
the dense growth of vegetation seems to defy the best efforts 
of man to subdue it, as the Indian jungles along the Ama- 
zon river in South America, and (3) uncontrolled supply 
of moisture, which, falling in vast quantities so erodes and 
cuts up the land as to render it unfit for the use of man, as 
is the case in what are known as the ‘ Bad Lands” of Dakota. 

Those regions which are populated, but in which the peo- 
ples are quite evenly distributed are probably nearly all 
local settlements which are nearly or entirely shut off from 
the rest of the world, or else rich agricultural regions m 
which little or no attempt is made to engage in such activities 
as would call for the collection of peoples in a small space 
and thus create a city. This leads up to a discussion of the 
conditions underlying the location and development of cities. 

Every growing city is the expression of the needs of the 
people of the district in which it is located and “ cannot help * 
being. It may be swept from the face of the earth by flood or 
fire, razed to the ground by war, devastated by disease, over- 
thrown by earthquakes, or buried beneath the mud and lava 
of volcanoes, but upon the ashes and ruins of its former 
existence, it springs into new life again and the streets that 
were silent and deserted once more echo and re-echo with 
the hum and thread of busy multitudes. Nature demands that 
they should be. It is not the name that makes Chicago great, 
or New Orleans possible, or Naples a fact, or Calcutta a mart 
of trade, but the operation of natural forces and natural laws 
operating naturally. The fire which witnessed Chicago’s al- 
most total destruction in 1871 had mot ceased to rage be- 
fore the saw and hammer and the voice of the builder was 
to be heard evidencing the birth of another Chicago, and 
the same thing was true of London when it was visited by the 
great fire of 1666. Above the buried Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii the cities of Resima, Partici, and the other suburbs of 
Naples have been built to take the place which they occupied 
seventeen centurids aga Calcutta, in the midst: of her 
marshes, swept every year by terrible diseases, the very 
name (Golgotha) bearing evidence of the fearful mortality 
of the place, still grows and every year adds to her impor- 
tance and wealth. These cities and hundreds of others which 
might be mentioned are located where they are because 
they meet the demands of the people who live in that com- 
mnuity,—as was said before,—“ they cannot help being.” 

If we take into consideration the element of time—the 
historical aspect—as we needs “ must” do, this statement will 
hold true of nearly all settlements made by man, or of the 
multitude of conditions which may influence him in the 
choice of a habitation, a defiance of natural conditions 
and the following of a mere caprice is the one which is usu- 
ally the least operative. That this condition does at times have 
force, however, is evidenced by St. Petersburg, the capital of 
Russia. The site of this city in 1711 was a vast quagmire 
or swamp, the exhalations from which bred disease and 
death. Yet Peter the Great in the latter part of that year 
decided to build his capital in the midst of this unhealthy 
marsh, and by a system of forced labor and the employment 
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of armies of men, he was enabled to accomplish his purpose, 
even in seeming defiance of nature. It was done, however, 
at a cost of 150,000 lives. Yet this defiance of nature is only 
seeming. In reality, it amounted to little more than does the 
tunneling of a mountain mass to-day, viz., the rendering of 
one natural condition non-forceful, in order that advantage 
may be taken of their conditions. It is the reaction cf man 
upon nature. In its present location, St. Petersburg commands 
the commerce of the sea, and through all the natural routes 
converging here at the mouth of the Neva, has control of the 
interior as well. The cities of the world may be grouped 
roughly into four great classes, military, governmental, com- 
mercial, and, as a nineteenth century outgrowth of this third 
class, the manufacturing. The location and the ultimate 
development of these are dependent largely upon physical 
features operating through time. 

Before going further in this discussion it seems necessary 
to show in a brief way how this element of time works to 
influence a city’s growth. It operates in two ways; first, 
by allowing the resources of a country to be developed, 
houses to be built, people collected together, trade routes 
established, and business built up (and this is by far the most 
important); and second, by the fact that “the same set of 
conditions may come to have different meanings to the same 
people in different times.” This may come about through) 
the reaction of man upon nature as was instanced in the 
case of St. Petersburg cited above, or it may come through 
the growth of man’s knowledge and his ability to take advan- 
tage of the conditions which surround him. The example of 
this is to be found in the relations in which water boundaries 
have stood to peoples in the different stages of their advance- 
ment. At one time before they had begun to construct 
boats, they served as natural boundaries and limited the 
theater of their activities, while later they came to be the 
great commercial and military highways, binding one part 
of the country to another. 


MILITARY POSTS. 


Military posts are usually located at some point of great 
strategic importance, such as is possessed by Gibraltar 
and Quebec. They usually obtain their chief importance 
from this fact of location and may not be located so as to 
become commerdially important. Relatively -few military} 
posts are permanent as such, the play of the thousand and 
one political forces which make up the relations existing be- 
tween one nation and another render some of the old forts 
unnecessary and the establishment of new ones vital, the 
second element of the time influence mentioned above. This 
will have one or two effects, either it will cause the total 
or practical abandonment of the first, or else it will thrive 
because it has been well located for taking on the commercial 
or trade relation. The ruined and abandoned strongholds 
to be met with in amost every country in Europe and Ticon- 
deroga in New York state are excellent instances of total 
abandonment, while Quebec furnishes an example of partial 
abandonment. The old fort of Quebec was located on the top 
of a high and commanding bluff, but when it was no longer 
needed as a point of defense, and it became necessary, if the 
city’s growth was to continue, that it become a commercial 
city, a new settlement was started at the foot of the bluff on 
the banks of the St. Lawrence where was to be found its 
best opportunity for engaging in trade. Examples of cities 
which were at one time military posts, and though since 
abandoned, have grown and become important because they 
were well located for commercial purposes, are very numerous. 
The city of Detroit, Michigan, is one of these. Its location 
being such that it was bound to become a mart of trade 
in spite of all political vicissitudes. The present city of 
Chicago is built about the ruin of old Fort Dearborn, first 
erected there in 1804, destroyed in 1812 by the Indians and 
rebuilt four years later; it has by its admirable position come 
to be the scond city in size in the Union. The first settle- 
ment on the site of the present city of Pittsburg was Fort 
Duquesne and was founded by the French during the time 
that France and England were contending for the angular 
space enclosed by the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers. 
It was looked upon at this time merely as a point well adapted 
to commercial purposes, being located at the confluence of two 
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rivers. - Its present importance, however, is obtained chiefly 


from the fact that here are to found some of the most ex~ 
tensive coal and iron mines in the New World, as well as 
great underground reservoirs of oil and natural gas. 


CAPITAL CITIES. 


In selecting the site for a capital or governmental city in 
these modern times, the necessity for having a central location 
generally over-rules all other considerations, so that very 
few of the capitals in any of the United States or in any of the 
modern states are located in the largest city, as the conditions 
necessary for the making of this largest city seldom exist in 
connection with the central location. For example Lansing 
is the capital of Michigan while Detroit is the largest city, 
and Austin is the capital of Texas while Galveston is the 
largest city. Sometimes, however, the capital is located in 
the largest city, though the idea of centralness of location is 
still held to. Nashville, the capitol of Tennessee, and Little 
Rock, capitol of Arkansas, are cases in point. This idea of 
central location has generally to do with territory as in the 
instances cited above, though at times when the major part 
of the population is collected in one section, it may be located 
in the center of the populated district. This has happened 
in some of the older states of the Union. The subsequent 
development of the state, however, has generally thrown the 
capital out of the center of population and thus left it un- 
naturally placed. Albany, capital of New York, and Boston 
capital of Massachusetts, are good examples. In a few or 
none of these governmental cities has the idea of central 
location been followed so closely as to bring about a 
neglect of the “physical” influences, but on the contrary 
most of them are so situated that they would remain places of 
very considerable commercial importance, even should the 
seat of government through some political vicissitude become 
changed. Instances of this last are very, numerous in the old 
world and are not unknown in our own country. It cannot 
be denied, however, that the fact that the city was the seat of 
government has contributed largely to the growth of many of 
the capital cities of the world. 

In the older European countries the capitals are more 
often also the largest city, the popular modern idea of a 
central location being forced in those older times to give way 
to the idea which had in mind strength of position for de- 
fense, so that they are very seldom centrally located. Berlin, 
capital of Germany, London of England, Paris of France, 
and Rome of Italy are good examples. The cities are not 
important because they are the seat of government, but they 
are the seat of government because they are important. 


COMMERCIAL CITIES. 


In no other class of cities, however, does the physical con- 
ditions of the country play so important a part in determin- 
ing location as it does in that of the commercial or tradd 
city, and it is in them also that the time element shows itself 
most prominently in both of its aspects. 

In peopling new territories the settlements are first made 
along the coast, at the head of some gulf or bay, at or near 
the mouth of some river deep enough to admit a small craft, 
or a peninsula, or in some sheltered cradle of the hills look- 
ing out upon the common highway. Among the influences 
at work in determining choice of location, are the general 
healthfulness of the country, possibilities of defense, pro- 
ductiveness of the country immediately surrounding, etc. These 
colonies (especially if they have been established by a mari- 
time people) are generally to be found on the coast looking 
toward the country from which they came. (The ancient 
Greek and Phoneecian colonies and the early coast settle- 
ments in America.) If, however, the cities are established 
inland other conditions obtain in the first settlement, such 
as the location on a series of hills for purpose of defense 
(Rome), or in a fertile river valley for agriculture (Tobolsk), 
but the law of development is the same. At first the attempt 
is to make each settlement self-supporting and independent, 
and not until this is done and there is an over-production of 
some marketable product do these communities enter into 
the commercial arena. If now they have been located in 
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such a position that a considerable territory is necessarily 
tributary to them they will grow more or less rapidly as the 
country is developed and they find a market for their products. 
The law of development is in general something like this: 
The city located at the outlet of the whole district (New 
York, Mobile, Liverpool, London, Paris, Constantinople, 
San Francisco, and Chicago are examples) will attain great 
importance, and stretching out from this center along the 
various commercial lines,—navagable waterways, railroads, 
postroads, etc., which center there, will be found numerous 
collecting and distributing stations generally growing smaller 
as their distance from the main city increases. Where, how- 
ever, there is some great commercial route, such as the Mis- 
sissippi river, stretching out from the main city (New Or- 
leans) through the heart of a considerable territory (the Miss- 
issippi valley or Great Central Plain), receiving tributary 
routes (the Missouri, Ohio, and Arkansas rivers), there 
may be established a series of minor central cities which do 
not decrease in size in this regular way (Little Rock, Nash- 
ville, Cairo, and St. Louis), but this does not invalidate the 
general proposition because these centers have simply become 
the main cities for the district which they command, and 
their size depends upon the size of the district. Where, how- 
ever, the first settlement was so located that the territory 
tributary to it was limited, it will either die out as did James- 
town in our own country and as did hundreds of the old 
Phoneecian, Greek, and Roman settlements in ancient Europe; 
or it will remain a small village as have the towns along the 
coast of southern Italy, or else it will have a greater tributary 
territory opened up to it through the activity of man in con- 
structing railroads and canals, and in tunneling mountains 
as has Genoa. Every new territory opened for develop- 
ment in this way ties itself back by some commercial high- 
way to the mother community or to some other commercial 
center, so that it may be a market for its surplus produce, 
and the rapidity of its development is directly dependent upon 
the cheapness and speed with which this produce can be 
brought from the producing district into the markets of the 
world. It is for this reason that we find colonization follow- 
ing along navigable waterways, old Indian trails, or, in these 
modern days, keeping close to lines of railroads. Instances of 
this are to be found the world over. 

Of these cities which are seaports some are located on 
islands or peninsulas, in the mouths of rivers, or at the head 
of bays (New York and Boston), or at the head of navigation 
for large craft. And at times when these crafts increase 
greatly in size as they have done in the last few years, an old 
site may have to be abandoned for one farther down the river 
or bay as Rouen has been replaced by Havre, and Bremen 
by Bremenhaven, or the river or bay may be artificially deep- 
ened by dredging or the construction of jetties as was done 
for Glasgow, New Orleans, and Galveston. Sometimes 
this artificial deepening of a river carries the commercd 
farther up, thereby causing the old port to decay. In this 
way Montreal has replaced Quebec as the chief commercial 
city on the St. Lawrence river. Again cities are apt to spring 
up along river channels where another stream joins it (as 
St. Louis at the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, and 
Ottawa at the confluence of the Rideau and Ottawa, and 
Pittsburg at the confluence of the Allegheny and Mononga- 
hela); or at such points on waterways as that for any reason 
the goods need to be landed for re-shipment either in larger 
or smaller vessels or by train, as at Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, 
Cincinnati; or at some specially desirable point along 
Tivers, such as governed in the location of London, it being 
first settled on a little rise of dry ground in the midst of the 
swamps and marshes bordering the Thames. 

Cities of considerable size are quite apt to spring up 
in the interior along railroad lines which pass through ter- 
ritories of commercial importance and large productivity 
or at the crossing points of great trade routes, or in fertile 
valleys among mountains. In regions of great natural wealth 


such as forested and mineral sections, settlements have a very 
tapid growth; they are not always permanent, however, as 
hundreds of abandoned towns, and idle mills, in the old 
Here as soon as the 


lumber districts of Michigan evidence. 
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marketable timber was cut off the inhabitants moved on into 
other sections. Mining settlements are somewhat more per- 
manent, though they are less independent of political changes 
than are the purely commercial cities. 

The manufacturing city, as distinct from the commercial, 
is a decidedly modern institution, and is typical of that phase 
of the world’s advancement when the attempts to supply at 
home all that was needed for home consumption was aban- 
doned and each district confined its efforts to the production 
of that material for which it was best adapted. This age is 
called the age of industrial revolution, and the factors most 
potent in it are the railroad and the steamship, and its pro- 
duct is specialization of labor of which . distinctly manu- 
facturing city is an example. 

MANUFACTURING CITIES. 

These conditions for the location of a manufacturing city 
are simple: it must be within the reach of abundant power, 
gas; it must have ready 
demanded, and 


either water, coal, oil, or natural 
access to markets products are 
ready access to the sources of raw material. These con- 
siderations are all physical and have to do with “place” 
only. The size to which any manufacturing city will grow 
will depend upon other conditions. In case the power is 
not to be found in the immediate vicinity of the raw material, 
and it becomes necessary to transport either,one or the other— 
the question becomes an economic one, and is answered, other 
things being equal, in favor of the one which is cheapest. 
On account of these conditions the great manufacturing cities 
of the new world are located in the northeastern section of 
the United States. Pennsylvania manufactures iron goods, 
Michigan wooden ware, Minneapolis and Rochester, flour, 
and the New England states the cotton which is grown in 
the South, the hides from Argentine Republic, the rubber from 
Brazil and wool from all corners of the globe. For these 
same reasons the great manufacturing center in Scotland 
is in the southern part, and of England in the northern part 
in immediate touch with their immense coal fields, their 
source of power. And thus by means of the world’s wonder- 
ful ship and train service, the most distant ports are brought 
into touch with each other, and all races and all men become 
mutually helpful. In nothing is the divine plan of unity, 
and interdependence of the earth’s peoples more beautifully 
shown than in this influence which the purely physical ex- 
ercises over the distribution of the world’s peoples. 


* 


Geographical Nonsense. 
By Cora S. Day, New Jersey. 


A young girl named 1 (cape on south N. J. coast) 2 
(mountains in N. 11.) began to study 3 (bay on east coast 
of Australia.) one day. She thought it very 4 (cape on 
coast of Ireland) at first, but as she got further into the 
subject she began to f 5 (mountains in Pa.) and to 
6 (cape on coast of N. C.) that she could never master the 
subject. 

At length a school-mate named 7. (cape on coast of Mass.) 
kindly helped her over her difficulties and then she progressed 
finely. sant: 

One day these two girls set out for a 8 (point in south 
N. J.) walk. Shortly after they started, however, it grew 
9 (lake in Minn.) and as they turned and hurried home- 
ward they got 10 (lake in Sweden) and 11 (the same). On 
their way home they saw a 12 (lake in B. America), a 13 
(lake in B. America), a - (fort in B. America), a 15. (river 
in B. America) and a 16 (another river in B.*America) in 
a large pond. Still they hurried on in 17 (fort of B. Amer- 
ica) of 18 (Mt. in Alaska) when whom should they meet but 
the 19 (cape west of Alaska)! They had very little 20 (fort 
in B. America) that he would speak to them, though he was 
a very 21 (inlet of Hudson bay) in manner; so when he passed 
them with an 22 (cape no of Alaska) nod, they felt no 
23 (cape west of Washington.) 

They arrived home in safety and 24 (cape on coast of 
Mass.) said 25 (cape south of Greenland) at the door and 
hurried on togher own home, making a 26 (cape east of 
Mich.) to avoid a 27 (cape west of Mich.) which she had 
seen in the 28 (lake in south of B. America). 

The key to ‘‘ Geographical Nonsense ” will be found on page 178. It is 
suggested that teachers let pupils try to work out solutions for themselves. 
Have some of these compositions read aloud to the class; then have key 
written on the blackboard by one of the pupils and the corrected story 
copied by the ciass, 
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The Song Birds’ Petition. 


™ One of the most remarkable documents ever placed in a state house is the petition, prepared by United States Senator George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, which resulted in the law prohibiting the wearing of song birds’ feathers for ornament. The petition 
appears to be signed by thirty-seven song birds and it was so gracefully worded that the members of the legislature passed the 
law almost as soon as it was read. 

Mr. Rufus Wade, chief of the Massachusetts district police has sent to all milliners and dealers in birds’ feathers a circular con- 
taining a copy of the act passed by the last state legislature, and which says in substance that neither the body nor the feathers of 
Massachusetts song birds shall be used for the purpose of ornamenting hats or bonnets. The members of the state police in all 
parts of Massachusetts have also had the text of the law called to their attention. 


Here is the petition: 
To the Great and General Court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts : 






MSE Salip Wr of  foasstlecbes 


whiehh-lheselit HisblErpetiltdee.* 


“We, the song birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this our humble petition. We know more about you than 
you think we do.{ ,We know how good youare. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in at your windows of the houses you 
have built for poor, sick, and hungry people and little lame and deaf and blind children. We have built our nests in the trees 
and sung many a song as we flew about the gardens and parks you have made so beautiful for your children, especially your 
poor children, to play in. Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the time where the sun is bright and warm. 
And we know that whenever you do anything the people all over this great land between the seas and the great lakes find it out, 
and pretty soon wfllStry,to do,the same. We know. We know. “Weare Americans just the same as you are. Some of us, 
like some of you, came across the great sea. But most of the birds like us have lived here a long while; and the birds like us 
welcomed your fathers when they came here many, many years ago. Our fathers and mothers have always done their best to 
please your fathers and mothers. 

“Now, we have a sad story to tell 
you. Thoughtless or bad people are try- 
ing to destroy us. They kill us because 
our feathers are beautiful. Even pretty 
and sweet girls, who, we’should think, 
would be our best friends, kill our broth- 
ers and children so that they may wear 
our plumage on their hats. Sometimes 
people kill us from mere wantonness. 
Cruel boys destroy our nests and steal NS, 
our eggs and our young ones. People 
with guns and snares lie in wait to kill 
us; as if the place for a bird were not in 
the sky, alive, but in a shop window or 
in a glass case. If this goes on much 
longer all our song birds will be gone. 
Already we are told in some other coun- 
tries that used to be full of birds they 
are now almost gone. Even the night- 
ingales are being killed in Italy. 

“Now we humbly pray that you will 
stop all this and will save us from this 
sad fate. You have always made a law 
that no one shall kill a harmless song 
bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. 
Will you please make another one that 
no one shall wear our feathers, so that 
no one will kill us to get them? We 
want them all ourselves. You, pretty 
girls, are pretty enough without them. 
We are told that it is as easy for you to 
do it as for a blackbird to whistle. 

“If you will, we know how to pay 
you a hundred times over. We will 
teach your children to keep themselves 
clean and neat. We will show them 
how to live together in peace and love 
and to agree as we do in our nests. We 
will build pretty houses which you will like to see. We will play about your garden and flower beds—ourselves 
like flowers on wings—without any cost to you. We will destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil your 
cherries and currants and plums and apples and roses. We will give you our best songs, and make the spring more 
beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. Every June morning when you go out into the field, oriole and bluebird 
and blackbird and bobolink will fly after you and make the day more delightful to you. And when you go home 
tired after sundown vesper sparrow will tell you how grateful we are. When you sitdown on your porch after 
dark, fifebird and hermit thrush and wood thrush will sing to you, and even whippoorwill will cheer you up a 
litte. We know where we are safe. In a little while all the birds will come to live in Massachusetts again, and’ 
everybody who loves music will like to make a summer home with you.” 


For the illustra'ions cop ed from the original manuscript, now lying in the Massachusetts state house, Tia Scnoor Journat s indebted 
to the ‘‘ New England Magazine.” 
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Many teachers are guided too much by their success 
in the teaching of the particularly bright and able ones 
among their pupils. One of the resultant mistakes is 
that they push on to new knowledge before the class 
has thoroughly mastered the work of the previous 
stage. Czsar’s festina lente rule is the safest one , after 
all. Over-much hurry leaves grave defects in the 
foundations; and too slow a procedure is apt to destroy 
the interest of the class. 


Dr. D. F. Lincoln, of Boston, Mass., widely known 
as an authority on physiology, and the care and train- 
ing of the body, said in a recent address: 

‘The aching void in our present school system ap- 
pears to be the want of union between kindergarten 
and primary schools. Children are started on the road 
of normal activity in the kindergarten; they fail to find 
a thoroughfare in the primary school. I am most hope- 
ful that the spirit of progress, of which I have seen evi- 
dence in recent inquiries among public schools, will 
soon find means of supplying the want.” 


The report of the United States commissioner of ed- 
ucation for 1896 shows a total enrollment in the schools 
and colleges of the country of 15,997,197 pupils. Be- 
sides these, there were 418,000 students in the various 
special schools, including musical conservatories, the 
Indian, and the reform schools. 

The 178 schools devoted to the education of the 
colored race had over 40,000 enroiled, an increase of 
3,000 for the year. Of these 40,000 colored students, 
4,672 were studying to be teachers. 





Rev. E. P. Powell, the well-known lecturer and 
writer, says this of Zhe School Journal in “The New 
Unity”: 

“If I were ready to select one school paper or mag- 
azine for family use it would be Zhe School Journal pub- 
lished in New York and Chicago. The twenty-seventh 
annual number is one of the most remarkable pro- 
ducts of the kind I have ever seen. The wood cuts 
are fine art, while the articles are by the ablest and 
most distinguished educators of the land, led off by 
W. T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Every page is sprinkled with portraits of men 
of marked ability as educators. Every family ought 
to know more about education. Every man ought to 
keep pace with what the world is thinking and doing 
in the school as well as in politics. Those who know, 
or think they do, a great deal about church and state 
and leave their children to be taught by others, with- 
out consideration or examination themselves, are too 
stupid to own children. 





It is regretted that credit was omitted from the por- 
traits of Jean Ingelow and the late Prime Minister Can- 
Ovas, which appeared in the last issue. The cut of 
Miss Ingelow was used by the courtesy of Roberts 
Brothers ; that of Canovas is from the “ Review of Re- 
views,” and is the property of the publishers. 
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Editorial Letter. 


LONDON. 


On one of the days we were in Canterbury a pilgrimage of 
Roman Catholics was made mainly from London; this is an 
annual affair. This shows a feature in the English mind, and 
in the European as well, of reverencing names; it is an exhibi- 
tion of what Carlyle calls Hero Worship. While in Rome, 
striking ceremonies took place in connection with the canon- 
ization by the pope of two persons, whose names I have al- 
ready forgotten. All this is foreign to the American habit of 
mind; so far, no saints have been selected; Washington and 
Lincoln are almost our only great names. In Europe men 
are remembered; In America, principles. 

Leaving Canterbury, with all its ceremonies over St. Au- 
gustine, who entered 1300 years ago, we went to Rye, once 
a seaport, but now two miles from the coast; it is a decayed 
town, but highly picturesque. There were five sea towns in 
olden times, termed the Cinque ports, where it was feared the 
French might land; over these a warden was placed to watch 
ships that appeared on the water. The duke of Wellington 
held this post, which carries with it a good salary. Of course 
no need of a warden now exists, but one is appointed all the 
same—another English trait; it is enough that one was once 
needed, and no one grumbles about the needless expense 
thus incurred. This trait was exhibited in the house of com- 
mons a day or two since. In transacting its business, an ob- 
stacle appeared. The speaker, instead of acting, merely re- 
marked that the condition was novel, and the precedents must 
be examined, to see what had been done aforetime. 

The London school board, at its last meeting, reported its 
annual expenditure to have been $14,700,000; of this, $6,000,000 
was paid for teachers’ salaries. (In this, the cost of maintain- 
ing schools for the blind and deaf is included.) There is an 
income from funds of three and a half millions, so that the 
people are taxed for ten millions. The committee concluded 
its report thus: “A country is rich in such a degree as its 
children are strong in that which makes for righteousness and 
truth; and poor, however much of land and gold it might pos- 
sess, if its children lack these qualities. Literary education 
would neither produce nor change character. England is bet- 
ter to-day than she was sixty years ago, because the moral in- 
telligence of the people has been broadened and deepened. 
To-day we see a divinity in common things which was veiled 
from our forefathers. To retain and increase this quickened 
moral intelligence requires that the powers of thought should 
be trained in thoroughness and concentration, rather than 
dissipated over a large area where they soon evaporate, leav- 
ing but stagnation behind.” 

This is a queer pedagogical mixture; it is intended to be 
pedagogical, for it pertains to method in education. “ Lit- 
erary education” will not increase the moral intelligence, but 
“thoroughness and concentration” will. Otherwise “ the 
powers soon evaporate and leave stagnation behind.” A queer 
jumble to emanate from a board that is to spend fifteen mil- 
lions. 

As is pretty well known in America, there are two parties 
in the community and in the board: the church party, that 
wish time spent over the Bible and the catechism; the secular- 
ists, who wish all religious teaching to be done out of school 
hours. The latter is headed (in the London school board) 
by Mr. Stanley, who visited New York several years ago and 
who was greatly pleased with our schools. Meeting the prin- 
cipal of a normal school, he asked as to religious teaching 
in American public schools, and when he learned none was 
given, he said: “ But the most important thing is to instruct 
a child in religion.” The American people do not deny that, 
but they do not impose on the public the giving of instruction 
in religion. This is at present one of the great questions over 
here. 

I have already referred to the regard given here to names 
of actors in the world’s drama. Far back these were men 
who had done some noted religious deed; then ensued a time 
when bravery in war gave distinction; that period is not whol- 
ly past: but England has also honored her writers—often wait- 
ing until they were dead many years. I went the other day to 
the house where Charles Lamb lived in Islington. I walked 
along Colebrook row to near the spot. and then turned to a 
boys’ home and questioned a teacher. He had never heard of 
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“Lamb’s house,” and he had been there a good while; had 
heard of Charles Lamb; he was a great writer.” In a few 
minutes I returned and showed him the house; it stood almost 
opposite; he called a fellow-teacher, and they looked at the 
poor little house with interest. 

Another day I went up to the cemetery at Highgate, and 
saw the monument standing over the grave of George Eliot. 
It has this pregnant motto: 

“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 

Then follows the inscription, “Here lies the body of 
‘George Eliot, Mary Ann Cross, born Dec. 22, 1816, died 
Dec. 22, 1880.” 

It is not easy to measure the literary influence wielded by 
this woman. When we stop to think of it, we see that she 
created characters and had them speak as she thought and 
felt; no one can do this who has not opinions of her own. 
Many who read a book, say of fiction, think it easy to write 
like that; they believe they could, if they only should try. 
The reason that. they cannot is that they have no more 
thoughts and opinions than are needed for the day’s practical 
duties. But the writer is a fountain of ideas; he takes the pen 
as a means of expression. A writer who had put out a volume 
of four hundred pages said: “It was not half what I wanted 
to say and intended to say.” 

The grave of Samuel Taylor Coleridge is also in this ceme- 
tery, but is rarely visited. 

North of London, some six or seven miles, lies Hampstead 
Heath, the eastern part of which is named Highgate. On High 
Street stands the church where American admirers of Keats 
erected a tablet four years ago. The list of literary celebri- 
ties, who lived on the slopes of the elevation termed Hamp- 
stead, or Hampstead Heath, is a long one. In an old innstill 
standing Walpole, Swift, Pope, Steele, and Addison used to 
meet, talk literature, and,drink ale. Doubtless many of the 
best pieces of English literature were written on this hill; cer- 
tainly Keats wrote “ Endymion,” “ Hyperion,” “St. Agnes,” 
and the “Ode to a Nightingale” here. A tree planted by 
Hogarth is pointed out. There is a curious old structure 
called Jack Straw’s castle, believed to mark the very place 
where the rebel encamped and threatened London. In this 
Dickens liked to dine with his friends. Not far from here is 
the inn where Mrs. Bardell was lunching when arrested for 
the costs in the celebrated case of “ Bardell vs Pickwick.” 

In fact, Highgate was once practically a Parnassus for Lon- 
don. There is scarcely a great writer in literature but once 
lived a longer or shorter time here; from Du Maurier to Dr. 
Johnson all loved this beautiful elevation. The house where 
Coleridge lived with his friends, the Gilmans, for nineteen 
years, and at last passed away in a street called The Grove, 
Flask Walk, Well Walk, Maypole Inn, Caen Wood, are 
names used by the writers, and are well known here yet. The 
stone where Dick Whittington sat and heard the bells recall 
him to London is pointed ‘out. 

But Highgate and Hampstead are rapidly changing. The 
“ outer circle’”’ railroad has a station at Gospel Oak; you as- 
cend the elevation, to find horse cars threading these once 
rural streets. (It will be remembered that London has two 
railroads, the “inner” and the “ outer;” the former is practi- 
cally underground; you can pass from one to the other at 
certain points.) Shops are being built in front of what were 
once lovely villas; the rural character of the suburb is already 
gone. 

I visited Westminster and St. Paul’s again, again to be 
made sensible of the fact that England, though great, is in- 
capable of understanding art. Most of the monuments in 
the latter church are curiosities; as though the English had 
said, “ What is sculpture but a figure of some kind in stone 
or marble?” In these latter years, the admission is made 
that the French do not understand art. The English have 


hated to make this admission, for they had recorded in many 

laces that they had beaten the French on the _ battle-field. 
Nise must be done to art, as well as to England; the Eng- 
lish do not “take” to art. 

This reminds me that in 1860 one Madame Virot opened 
a milliner’s shop in Paris, and in twenty years retired with 
a large fortune. Her successors netted $122,500 annually for 
the next ten years. It is now proposed to make a stock com- 
pany of the concern. The French can evidently apply art to 
bonnet-making. A. M. K. 
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Copics of the Cimes. 


The plan of communication between the coast and the Klon- 
dike, as drawn up by the Dominion,, contemplates a telegraph 
line and a series of posts to serve as mail stations. The latter are 
to be about forty miles apart. Dyea will be the starting point 
and probably another station will be placed at the divide on the 
Chilkoot or White pass. 


Japan will go on a gold basis Oct. 1, the banks having announced 
that they will pay gold for Bank of Japan notes beginning with 
that date. The mint at Osaka is working full time striking the 
new gold coins to meet the demand resulting from the adoption 
of the gold basis. The Japanese export tax is to be abolished 
April 1, next. The object is to encourage the exportation of 
goods. 








The king of Benin, West Africa, who surrendered on Aug..5 
to the British, after wandering in the bush since the capture of 
his capital last February, has re-entered Benin city and humbly 
submitted to the British conquerors. The king was overthrown 
and his kingdom taken from him because his followers massacred 
a British expedition whom they regarded as trespassers. Horri- 
ble tales were told of the relics of human sacrifices found in 
Benin city, the City of Blood. 


Several of the tribes in the Indian territory object to the recent 
law breaking up tribal relations and prohibiting polygamy. 
These tribes recently held a big secret;pow-wow to discuss what 
to do in view of the situation. One proposition is to move the 
tribes to Mexico, and a hundred representative Indians are said 
to be in that country now, negotiating a new home for the red 
men. The dissatisfied Indians declare that they will go to Mex 
ico or fight before they will give up their wives or Indian cus- 
toms. 


Commander Booth-Tucker had a conference recentiy with Sec” 
retary Wilson, of the department of agriculture, in regard to the 
colonization in the country of the poor of the great cities. Mr. 
Wilson promised to do all in his power to aid the plan, and told 
Mr. Tucker that he thought the best location in the country was 
in the vicinity of Washington, D.C. He said that Washington 
afforded a splendid market for the produce from small farms, 
and that land could be had at a wonderfully cheap figure within 
twenty miles of Washington. 


The news that Evangelina Cisneros, the beautiful young rel- 
ative of the president of the Cuban republic who has fallen into 
the hands of the Spaniards, was to be condemned to penal slavery 
because she was loyal to her country has roused American women 
to plead in her behalf. Among those who have appealed for her 
are Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Clara Barton, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mrs. John A. Logan, Mrs. 
John Sherman, Mrs. W. C. Whitney, Mrs. John G. Carlisle, 
Mrs. Mark A. Hanna, Mrs. E. D. N. Southworth, and many 
others. 


For the past two months a strike of the bituminous coal miners 
in the five states of Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
West Virginia has existed. From 125,000 to 200,000 miners have 
stopped work, claiming that the conditions were such that they 
were forced to strike. The operators admit that the men have 
been receiving only about ninety cents a day, but say this is all 
that the condition of the business will warrant. In the meantime 
there are rumors of a coal famine, and the prolongation of the 
strike would mean disturbance and disaster of a far-reaching 
character. 


In her speech proroguing parliament the queen ts Great 
Britain at peace with the nations; formally notifies the “ Lords 
and Gentlemen” of the proposed abrogation of England’s recip 
rocity treaties with Germany and Belgium; announces the new 
treaty with China establishing the Burmese frontier and opening 
the West river to foreign traffic; deplores the Indian famine 

notes the cessation of the bubonic plague; thanks parliament for 
their increase of naval appropriations—for the bill to assist schools 
in poor districts, for the bill making employers liable to damages 
for injuries to workmen, and for other legislation. 


The British press sustains Lord Salisbury in the position he 
has taken that Thessaly shall be evacuated by the Turkish troops 
whether the $25,000,000 Turkish indemnity is paid or unpaid. 
The British premier proposes that Greece shall pay a small sum 
annually, representing the interest on the indemnity and an 1In- 
stallment of the total amount, as in the Turko-Russian indém- 
nity, but there seems little chance ot the powers accepting the 
proposition. Lord Salisbury holds that so long as the matter 
remains unsettled the peace of Europe is threatened. If Great 
Britian should desert the concert of the powers at the present 
moment her action would produce a general scramble among the 

owers, followed by a free fight, or a threatening anti-Great 
3ritain combination. It is hoped that Greece will manage to 
untie the knot by finding a sum sufficient to induce the T urkish 
government to withdraw its troops to the frontier designated in 
the draft of the treaty of peace. 
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*“‘Sherman’s March to the Sea.” 


Keokuk, lowa.—Major S. H. M. Byers, the author of the 
famous poem, “ Sherman’s March to the Sea,” has lately pub- 
lished an expanded song of 2,000 lines, based on this. Major 
Byers was born in Pennsylvania in 1838. His father moved 
to lowa at about the time of the opening of the war, and the 
young man enlisted in the army in this state. He was taken 
prisoner at Missionary Ridge and was placed in Libby prison. 
He made his escape from the prison twice, but was captured 
each time. His third attempt was successful. 

Major Byers has been consul at Zurich, Switzerland. He 
was appointed to a similar position at Rome, from which he 
was recalled by President Cleveland. He was made consul- 
general to Switzerland by President Harrison. 

The poem which gave name to Sherman’s famous “ March 
to the Sea” was written while the author was a prisoner at 
Columbia, South Carolina. While lying on a bed of straw in 
a little tent the thoughts of the great campaign were written 
in verse and set to music by a fellow-prisoner. Major Byers 
became famous in a day. The song was sung by Sherman’s 
whole army, and a friendship arose between the general and 
the author which lasted until the former’s death. 


Dubuque Summer School. 


The summer school held at Dubuque early in August was 
fruitful of grand results. Prominent educators from several 
states addressed the teachers on educational subjects of supreme 
importance. Superintendent McCord, of DeMoines, talked on 
“The Old and the New in Education.” He considered the kinder- 
garten the representative of the new theory, and said the princi- 
ples underlying it had come to be accepted generally as the basis 
of the art of education. 

The subject of Superintendent Sabin’s address was “ Educa- 
tional Creeds.” ‘“ The teacher’s aim,” said Mr. Sabin, “should be to 
develop the individuality of the pupil so that he would leave 
school a self-reliant person. 

Dr. Charles McMurry, of Chicago, spoke at length on the 
subject of “ Patriotism.” He thought that there was something 
in patriotism besides the display of the national flag over our 
school buildings. Professor Sanford, of New York, also spoke 
on the value of remembering the anniversaries of the birth of our 
great men and the sacrifices they made. He, too, thought that 
there was too little patriotism in our public schools. 


Des Moines, Iowa.—J. C. Gilchrist, the founder of the Iowa 
State normal school, died Aug. 12., at Laurens, this state. 
Prof. Gilchrist came to Iowa forty years ago and soon began 
his work with the legislature, which finally resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the normal school at Cedar Falls. He became 
its first president. Twelve years ago he left Cedar Falls to 
found the Upper Iowa normal school at Algona. He left there 
to take the presidency of Northwestern college at Sioux City, 
where he remained until failing health compelled him to re- 
sign. 

Prof. Gilchrist was one of the pioneer Methodists of Iowa 
and was always active in the cowncils of the church. Many 
times has he given material assistance to students in school 
when he had to make serious sacrifices to do so. One of his 
sons is a prominent business man of Pocahontas county. His 
son Fred is one of the prominent and esteemed lawyers of 
northwest Iowa. His daughter Maud holds the chair of bot- 
any at Wellesley college, and another daughter has completed 
her education and lives at home. 
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Educational Progress in Omaha. 


Omaha, Nebraska.—Despite the war which has been waged 
against the kindergarten, it is established as a part of the 
school system, and has gone beyond the experimental stage. 
So far as expense is concerned the introduction of the kinder- 
garten has been a saving. If there were no kindergartens, 
it would be necessary to open new first grades, employing 
higher teachers, fitting rooms with desks, etc. No children 
under school age are admitted, and discipline is as rigidly 
enforced as in the grade schools. 

The president of the board, Mr. Ira O. Rhoades, strongly 
recommends the permanent employment of teachers. In his 
opinion a teacher should be considered an employe of the 
board so long as she gives satisfaction, and she should not 
be subject to re-election year after year. 

At the beginning of the year just closed, the schools in the 
various buildings were consolidated, thus saving in teachers’ 





Supt. CARROLL G. PEARSE, OMAHA 


salaries. In this way an increase of 323 children in the 
primary and grammar gardes were cared for without any 
increase in the number of teachers. But for this consolidation 
eight additional teachers and an expense of $10,000, would 
have been necessary. 

This policy will probably be carried still further another 
year. Supt. Carroll G. Pearse remarks that while this plan 
may cause some inconvenience, there is some consolation 
in the fact that the children will probably be better taught 
than if they attended the larger schools. 

In order further to reduce expenses, it has been determined 
that the kindergartens and first grades shall have only half- 
day sessions. In this way a given number of teachers can 
care for twice as many pupils as when the pupils attended 
both sessions. The plan is only a temporary one for the 
sake of economy. It will probably make a difference of $20,- 
000 in expenses. 

Some supervision beside the general supervision by the 
superintendent seems to be necessary. It must be supple- 
mented either by assistant supervisors or by supervising’ 
principals. So far the latter plan is the only one used in 
Omaha. Only in the larger schools is the whole time of 
the principals devoted to this work. In the others a large 
part of their time is spent in instruction. 

Two years ago some of the schools began to use the 
vertical system of penmanship. The trial was so successful 
that a year ago it was adopted in all the schools. The beauty 
and legibility of the writing is much improved; many of the 
pupils who have been poor writers have acquired a neat and 
legible hand. . 


People buy Hood's Sarsaparilla year after year because it does them good 
It will do good to take it now. 
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New York State Teachers’ Association. 
SECTION ON READING AND ELOCUTION. 

This section held two sessions. During the first day ad- 
dresses were delivered by Prof. Richard E. Mayne, the chair- 
man of the section, on the “ Public School Course of Study;” 
Prof. S. H. Clark, of the University of Chicago, on “ Reading 
Aloud;” Miss Caroline B. Le Row, of the Brooklyn Girls’ 
high school, on “ Teaching Reading to Children of the Pri- 
mary Grades.” 

The second session was attended by a delegation from the 
National Association of Elocutionists, who were invited by the 
New York State Teachers’ Association. The members of the 
delegation were Prof. R. I. Fulton, Wesleyan university, Ohio; 
Thos. C. Trueblood, University of Michigan; Mr. F. Towns- 
end Southwick, school of expression, New York; Miss Alberta 
Oakley, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Miss Martha Fleming, normal 
school, Chicago; Prof. S. H. Clark, of Chicago, all of whom 
took part in the discussion. 

The formal addresses of the day were by Miss Oakley, who 
showed the importance of elocution in school life; Prof. True- 
blood, who dealt chiefly with “ Oral Exercises as the Basis of 


Oratory;” Mr. Southwick, who illustrated “ Modes of Ex- 
pression;” and by Miss Fleming, whose remarks gave some 


very useful and practical hints on teaching children 

The section on elocution offered the following resolutions 
to the main body: Resolved, 

1. That a paper on the “ Influence of the Home and School 
on Common Speech” be delivered before the full body at the 
convention in 1808. 

2. On account of the position of the Empire state it is in- 
cumbent on every teacher of the state to aid in this important 
movement for better speech. 

3. That all efforts to facilitate the work of oral expression 
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tor children must begin at the primary department. 

4. That instruction in this branch should be under the super- 
vision of persons, who, besides possessing expert ability in 
this particular branch, have had practical experience as teach- 
ers of children, according to the most approved methods. 

5. That the course of study in training schools for teachers 
should include exercise in theory and practice of oral expres- 
sion. - 

During the discussion much emphasis was directed to the 
addresses made at the elocutionists’ convention by Hon. 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell, president of the New York board 
of education, and Prof. F. W. Hooper, of ‘the Brooklyn board 
of education. Mr. Hubbell said in part: 

“‘Slovenliness in speech has a direct bearing upon character 
and habit. It is almost always accompanied by slovenliness 
in dress and carelessness in habits generally. I hope that the 
day is not far distant when the cultivation of the voice of every 
child in every school will be regarded as of quite as much im- 
portance as his equipment in other directions.” 

Professor Hooper recommended that “ Every teacher of 
reading in the schools should have at least two years of profes- 
sional training in a normal college wherein an important part 
of the instruction should be in teaching reading. They should 
have taken special pains throughout to get the most possible 
out of the lesson in vocal culture, and they should, as teachers, 
see to it that their pupils have opportunity to read aloud, and 
encourage them to read at home.” 

A very interesting and profitable session was closed, with 
the election of permanent officers as follows: 

Richard E. Mayne, chairman; Sydney Marsden Fuerst, vice- 
chairman; Miss Caroline B. Le Row, secretary. 

The section has been particularly fortunate in securing as 
_ chairman Mr. Mayne. It is through his energy and executive 
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talent as president of the American Society for the Improve- 
ment of Speech that the subject of speech culture has been 
brought into prominence. 


Federation of School Music Teachers. 


At the Milwaukee meeting of the N. E. A., the music section 
organized a federation of school music teachers whose purpose 
is to facilitate the work of the section and enlarge its 
capacity for usefulness. The federation seeks a larger attend- 
ance at the annual meetings; also a wider circulation of the 
report of the proceedings of each meeting which it hopes to bring 
about as follows: The N. E. A. agrees to furnish as many copies 
of the music section proceedings, in pamphlet form, as the feder- 
ation will order, up to a given date, at the actual cost of reprinting. 
The federation membership fee (50’cents) will enable the officers 
to procure these copies and mail them to members. If there be 
a balance in the treasury at the end of the year it can be used in 
securing a room for headquarters at the place of meeting; for the 
employment of a stenographer to report the speeches which may 
not have been written, and in other ways to advance the interests 
of the cause. 

This report may be obtained, upon payment of 50 cents, from 
the president of the music section, O. E. McFadon, 3,042 Fifth 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn.; or from the secretary, Miss S. 
Lillian Byington, Moline, Ill. 


Industrial School Exhibits. 


Progress and accomplishments in industrial education are to 
be illustrated by exhibits in the American Institute Fair to be 
held September 20, to November 4, 1897, at the Madison Square 
Garden, New York. Several industrial schools are preparing 
exhibits which should prove most interesting and in this way be 
presented to a portion of the public that otherwise might never 
view them. Propositions to exhibit should be made to the gen- 
eral superintendent, Mr. Alfred Chasseaud at Madison Square 
Garden. 

The education of the public is the central purpose of the 
American Institute. The state of New York approves its aims 
and endorses its efforts with both moral and financial support. 
The institutes object, as specifically stated in its charter, is: 
“To encourage and promote domestic industry in this state and 
the United States, in agricultural commerce, manufacture and 
the arts, and any improvements made therein.” 


Examination for Admission to Normal Schools. 


The following letter has been sent to the various normal school 
principals, superintendents, and school commissioners of the 
State : 

Albany, August 20, 1897. 
To Normal School Principals, Superintendents, and School Com. 
missioners : 

An entrance examination for admission to the normal schools 
of the state will be held at each of the normal school buildings on 
Wednesday, September 8, next. Kindly give this as wide pub- 
licity as possible. Respectfully yours, 

Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent. 


School Meetings of New York. 


A circular has been sent out by the department of public 
instruction on the method of conducting annual school meet- 
ings in common school districts. The commissioners are asked 
to see that every school district is furnished with a copy of 
this circular. The following are the condensed instructions 
ccncerning the conduct of such meetings: 

Time.—All school meetings are required by law to be held 
on the evening of the first Tuesday in August of each year at 
7.30 o'clock. 

Cail to Order.—The trustee, or some one of them, should call 
the meeting to order; if mo trustee is present, the clerk of the 
district should do so. In case no trustee or clerk is present, 
any legal voter of the district may do so. 

lection of Chairman.—Some inhabitant should nominate 
a chairman of the meeting, and the person calling the meeting 
to order should put the motion. The election of a chairman 
should be by viva voce vote. 

Clerk of Meeting.—The district clerk should act as clerk of 
the meeting. If he is not present, the chairman of the meet- 
ing should call for nominations for a clerk of the meeting, 
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put the question to viva voce vote and declare the person re- 
ceiving the greatest number of votes elected clerk of the meet- 
ing. 

Kecord of Meeting.—The clerk of the meeting should keep 
an accurate and complete record of all proceedings of the 
meeting and deliver the same at the close of the meeting to the 
person elected district clerk. 

Inspectors of Election.—The chairman should appoint two 
qualified electcrs of the district inspectors of election who 
should receive the ballots cast upon all propositions. 

Ballot Box.—The trustees of the district should see that 
svine proper receptacle is prepared for receiving ballots. The 
use of a hat for this is not desirable. A box should be pre- 
pared. 

The next business in order is the reception of reports of all 
district officers. They should be in writing and filed with the 
cierk of the meeting, who should give them to the clerk of 
the district at the close of the meeting. Every report should be 
either accepted, rejected, or by the meeting referred to a com- 
mittee to report at an adjourned meeting. 

Estimates.—The trustees should render to the meeting a 
detailed estimate of the moneys necessary to be raised for the 
ensuing school year, divided as follows: Payment of teach- 
ers’ wages; for fuel and lights; for school district library; for 
janitor; for insurance; for repairs; for any other purpose 
deemed necessary. 

Vote upon these Estimates.—The vote to raise the money 
for each item of estimated expense must be by ballot, or by 
taking and recording the ayes and noes of the qualified voters 
present and voting. No valid tax can be levied unless the 
vote at school meeting is taken in accordance with the above 
directions. 

Election of School District Officers.—No person is eligible 
to any district office who cannot read and write. No person 
can hold more than one district office. Every district officer 
must be elected by ballot, and must receive a majority of all 
the votes cast for the office; that is, he must receive more than 
one-half of the votes cast. The votes should be written or 
printed, and contain the name of the person voted for as well 
as the office, and be deposited in the ballot box. The clerk of 
the meeting should record the names of every person whose 
vote is received. The votes should be counted by the inspect- 
ors, who should inform the chairman of the result. If any 
person receives more than one-half of the votes cast the chair- 
man should announce the result. If a person receives more 
than one-half of the votes cast for a certain office the meeting 
should immediately vote again, and continue to do so until 
some person does receive more than one-half of the votes cast 
for that office. The officers should be elected separately, one 
at a time. 

Who are Voters.—Four classes of persons are entitled to 
vote at school district meetings. All voters must have the 
following general qualifications: 1. A citizen of the United 
States. 2. Twenty-one years of age, at least. 3. A resident 
of the district. 4. A residence within the district for a period 
of thirty days next preceding the meeting at which they offer 
to vote. 

Any person who possesses the above general qualifications 
and any one of the four following special qualifications is en- 
titled to vote: One who owns or hires, or is in the possession 
under a contract of purchase of real property in such district 
liable to taxation for school purposes. 

2. One who is the parent of a child of school age, provided 
such child shall have attended the district school in the district 
in which the meeting is held for a period of at least eight weeks 
within the school year preceding such meeting. 

3. One who has permanently residing with him or her a 
child of school age who shall have attended the district school 
for a period of at least eight weeks within the school year pre- 
ceding such meeting. 

4. One who owns any personal property assessed on the last 
preceding assessment roll of the town exceeding $50 in value, 
exclusive of such as is exempt from execution. 

Qualified voters may vote on any question brought before 
any annual or special school meeting. Women possessing 
any of the above qualifications are entitled to vote. Both par- 
ents are entitled to vote when they have a child or children 
who attended school for eight weeks during the preceding school 
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year in that district. But one such person, however, can vote 
where the right to vote depends upon their having children 
not their own residing with them, and that person must be 
the head of the family. 

Challenges.—If any person's vote is challenged the chairman 
of the meeting must require the person challenged to make 
the following declaration: “I do declare and affirm that I 
am and have been for the thirty days last past an actual resi- 
dent of this school district, and that I am qualified to vote at 
this meeting.” 

If the person refuses to make such declaration his vote 
shall be rejected, but if he makes such declaration his vote 
shall be received on all questions proposed at such meeting, 
and the clerk will write opposite his name upon the poll list 
the word, “ challenged.” 

Notice of Election.—The clerk of the meeting must forth- 
with give notice in writing to every person elected to office. 


American Institute of Normal Methods. 


The American Institute of Normal Methods achieved a bril- 
liant success this year, both in point of numbers and in the char- 
acter of its attendance, which was largely representative, many 
prominent teachers having been enrolled as members. There 
were nearly 200 members at the Eastern school which was held at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, and a correspondingly large 
number at the western school at Chicago. The instruction given 
was in five departments :—Public School Music, Physical Culture, 
Pianoforte, Penmenship, and Drawing,—and was under the charge 
of a faculty of superior excellence and experience, whose fitness 
for the work had been amply demonstrated by their success in 
the past. It included such accomplished educators as Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke, professor of the science of music, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Leonard B. Marshall, instructor of music, Boston ; Emory 
P. Russell, director of music, Providence, R.1.; Herbert Griggs, 
director of music, Denver, Colo.; Frederic A. Lyman, director 
of music, Syracuse, N. Y.; Miss Minnie M. Jameson, director of 
music, Woburn, Mass.; Samuel W. Cole, director of music, 
Dedham and Brookline; Mrs. Barwood, director of music, 
Salem and Somerville; Dr. D. F. Farley, professor of penman- 
ship, State Normal school, Trenton, N.J.; Prin. Kate S. Chitten- 
den, synthetic department, Metropolitan College of Music, New 
York city. The list of graduates included for the first time those 
from the department of drawing, established in both schools 
three years ago. Among the several series of interesting lectures 

iven, the series by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, upon the “ History of 

Music,” was especially valuable. Dr. Clarke delivered the 
diplomas to the graduates at the closing exercises of the Eastern 
summer school, which brought together probably the largest gath- 
ering of musicians and public school instructors in music and 
kindred arts that has ever been assembled in Boston. Dr. 
Clarke’s remarks on presenting the diplomas were characterized 
by much earnestness. He said that the taking of a diploma did 
not indicate by any means the end of school days. As long as we 
live we are at school, and the real teacher is learning all his life. 
After an experience of forty years in teaching, he thought he 
could truly say that he never gave a lesson without learning 
something. He expressed his pleasure and surprise at the results 
of the Normal Music Course, saying that when he first became 
familiar with the workings of this course, and the system on 
which it was based, it was like a new revelation to him. He had 
no idea of the amount of thought, of the kind of thought involved 
in such work, or of the men who had devoted themselves to it. 

The post-graduate prize thesis on ‘“ The Educational Value of 
Music and How to Realize it,” by Edwin A. Gowen, director 
of music at North Tonawanda, N. Y., was read upon this occa- 
sion, and Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor of schools, 
Boston, awarded Mr. Gowen the prize for his successful work, in 
an informal but characteristically happy address. In the course 
of her remarks she said: 

“There are three simple ways in which the value of music as it 
jS presented in our schools appeals to me: 

“(1) I feelsure that through music the child is learning a very 
important lesson in the habit and power of study. Music helps 
our boys and girls to attend with all their might to their part of the 
work and to forget everything else. I believe that the simple 
music lesson helps to develop that attention which is essential to 
all good study. 

(2) I see in our schools that our boys and girls not only have 
this power to do their own work, but also to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the work which others are doing. That may seem a ver 
simple thing, but it is something to grow into that concord which 
comes of working together. At the same time they are learning 
that lesson of infinite value,—to bear their part for the good of the 
whole. Each one is learning to keep time with his neighbor. Is it 
aslight thing to learn this? . ..... So, through our 
music teaching, the boys and girls learn how to work together 
better as they learn how to sing together. 

“(3) The time when we were satisfied with reading, writing and 
arithmetic has gone by. We all desire something more for our 
children, and we have come to the day when the poem, the flower, 
and the song are accepted nay, demanded in the school. ; 
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I rejoice to find that, as the years go on, our children are becom- 
ing more and more children with songs in their hearts.” 

The prize awarded was a fifty dollar gold medal, such as is 
offered annually for the best thesis written by any post-graduate of 
this school on an assigned subject, bearing on the relation of public 
school music to education and educational principles. 

The American Institute is to be congratulated upon its success. 
The _ standard which it set in the beginning has been fully 
reached, and each succeeding year finds the sessions of its 
summer schools eagerly awaited by enthusiastic teachers who are 
desirous of enrolling themselves as pupils. 


Items of General Interest. 


In “ The Story of the N. E. A.,” published in the issue of 
The School Journal of June 26, the statement was made that 
but “one of the founders of the association is still living.” 
Since then it has been learned that Mr. Cruikshaunk, princi- 
pal of one of the large grammar schools of Brooklyn and sec- 
retary of the Brooklyn institute, was one of the four members 
present at the opening of the Cincinnati meeting of the N. E. 
A., in 1858. Mr. Cruikshank has been treasurer and secretary 
of the association, and president of the elementary section. 


An examination bulletin on “College-Entrance English ” 
has been prepared for the University of the State of New 
York by Richard Jones, Ph.D., literature inspector of the uni- 
versity. It contains matter on the study and teaching of lit- 
erature and English with discussions and specimen examina- 
tions from many well-known colleges and academies. It can 
be obtained from the University of the State of New York. 
Albany, for 15 cents. 


The International Congress of Librarians at its session in 
London, was addressed July 13, by Mr. Melvil Dewey, state li- 
brarian of New York, on “ The Relation of the State to the Public 
Library.” 


South Orange, N. J.—Seton Hall college will soon have a 
new library building, to cost $35,000. The plans were made 
by Jeremiah O’Rourke & Sons, of Newark. The building will 
join the main college buildings and be in front of the dormi- 
tory. It will be two stories in height, Romanesque in style, 
fireproof, of yellow mottled brick, with a steel roof. The first 
floor will be used far library purposes. 


Northampton, Mass.—The people at Conway held their an- 
nual high school dinner Aug. 17, to raise funds for the support 
of the school. Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Cobb, 
of New York, who presided: Dr. Learned, of Northampton: 
Representative H. C. Parsons, of Greenfield, and Represen- 
tative J. B. Packard, of Conway. 


Lexington, Va.—The Hon. William L. Wilson will become 
president of Washington and Lee university Sept. 15, to suc- 
ceed Gen. George Washington Custis Lee, who succeeded 
his father, Gen. Robert E. Lee. Mr. Wilson was born in 
West Virginia, in 1843, and was graduated from the Colum- 
bian college at Washington. After his graduation, he taught 
ancient languages in the college, while studying law. His en- 
trance into politics was made in 1880. He has been in turn 
soldier, college professor, lawyer, president of the University 
of West Virginia, congressman, and cabinet officer. 


Trenton, N. J.—The sum of $5,337,557-42 was spent by New 
Jersey for educational purposes last year, about $2 for every 
inan, woman, and child in the state. Of this amount $3,029,- 
777.91 was paid in teachers’ salaries. 


Could Beat That. 


A small boy finding himself rather late, hurried off to school 
without washing his hands. When reciting, he put the dirtier 
hand in his rocket, holding his book with the other. The 
teicher roticed the hand holding the book and told him to 
hole it out. He did so, explaining its condition by saying 
that they had all been at play. The teacher, glancing about 
the class, said: “ I’ll let you off if you'll find another hand as 
black as that one.” The boy immediately took the other 
hand, which was dirtier still, out of his pocket, and the teacher, 
in view of his agreement, let him go unpunished. 


Key to Geographical Nonsense. 


. Prince of Wales 


1. May 10. Wetter 19 

2. White 11. Wetter 20. Hope 

3. Botany 12. Deer 21. Chesterfield 

4. Clear 13. Bear 22. Icy . 

5. Blue 14. Moose 23. Disappointment 

6. Fear 15. Fish 24. Ann 

7. Ann 16. Gt. Whale 25. Farewell 

8. Pleasant 17. Good Hope 26. Detour 

9. Rainy 18 Fairweather 27. Sleeping Bear 
28. Woods 
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Letters. 


The Schools as “Club houses” of the People. 








Your issue of Aug. 14 contains an abstract from the 
annual report of Pres. Pitkin, of the Detroit school 
board, urging once more that the school-house be 
made the club-house of the people. Not only should 
the assembly-room of the school be used for parents’ 
meetings, in which parents and teachers might meet 
and discuss the cases of individual pupils, but there 
ought to be public lecture courses and the like. Such 
things are not new, as parents’ meetings and lecture 
courses for the adults of the school district have been 
introduced in many places. In some schools evening 
classes are conducted for the benefit of adults and 
youths of almost all ages who desire to continue their 
imperfect school education. Others have even sug- 
gested, making use of the neutral ground the public 
school building affords, for political meetings in which 
the questions of the day could be discussed from a non- 
partisan standpoint, or at least with a chance for both 
sides to be heard, the hall not being paid for by a parti- 
san organization. In other words, the school-house, 
it is suggested, should be a place for adult education, as 
well as the instruction of children. 

This sounds well, and may be very impressive to the 
enthusiast, whose principal failing is the taking hold 
of some new, glittering suggestion, without consider- 
ing the other side. And there is certainly another side 
to this plan of making the school-house the club-house 
of the people. 

The school-house has a special use for which it was 
built. To meet the legitimate demands, it was built in 
a certain way, and requires special attention as to 
cleaning, ventilation, care of school property, such as 
desks, utensils, etc. If the rooms are used for any 
other than the original purpose, there is danger that 
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the equipment of the school will be made so as to meet 
the different uses, rather than the one, which will, per- 
chance, be against the best interests of the school as 
such. The continuous use of the building will also be 
injurious to the school property, to the many special 
arrangements for the distribution of and manner of 
keeping, the material, the use of the blackboards, etc. 
Pupils and teachers will soon cease to feel at home in 
their respective class-rooms, which are now generally 
fitted up to represent individual tastes and the class 
spirit. To some it would seem as if they were required 
to give up their private rooms for public meetings and 
profane This much of 
the wholesome which the 
modern beginning to exert. It is 
hardly necessary to mention that the proper 
cleaning and ventilating of the buildings will be sadly 
interfered with if they are in use all day long and even- 
ings, also, often, perhaps, until late at night. Whether 
janitors can be found in sufficient number, equal to the 
Herculean task of keeping a school-house, which is 
also a club-house, in proper condition, | doubt seri- 
ously. 

But to my mind, the greatest difficulty is presented 
by a hygienic consideration of a different order, to 
which my experience at ethical culture schools has 
called my attention. There has been for the past six 
years a most careful medical supervision of the pupils 
of these schools, such as is now attempted, though not 
so thoroughly, by the introduction of school physicians 
in the public schools of New York city. By this super- 
vision, | succeeded in keeping the spread of contagious 
diseases under generally efficient control. But how 
much care and energy this requires can be only imper- 
fectly divined by studying the reports of the public 
schools’ physicians as to their efforts to check infection 
in those schools. It is necessary to keep on record 
daily reports on the health conditions of all the families 
connected with the school, and to remove from the 
school temporarily all those persons, young or old, 
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DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE BOSTON BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


(Messrs, Ellis Petersen, R. C. Metcalf, G. H. Conley, G. H. Martin, W. S. Pa ker, and Miss Sarah L. Arnold), 
in their report to the Text-Bouk Committee, say : 


‘The Natural System of Vertical Writing 
embodies most fully the principles of teach- 
ing penmanship which the Board approve.” 


SUPT. E P. SEAVER 
stated before the Boston School Committee 
that with the Superintendent and Super- 
visors, “there was a decided preference for 
the Natural System of Vertical Writing. 
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who might be bearers of contagion. While this may 
mean a temporary hardship to some individuals, it pro- 
cures the greatest good for the greatest number. Now 
eve know well enough how careless, often criminally 
careless, people are concerning the spread of conta- 
gion. One is apt to contract dangerous diseases, by 
coming, unawares, into contact, in the street, in public 
conveyances, in places of public meetings, with persons 
either suffering themselves from these diseases, or in 
whose families they prevail. The school-house, of all 
places, should be kept free from the danger of such infec- 
tion. But while the principal of a school may succeed 
in controling this danger as far as the building is used 
for its legitimate purpose, how can any control be pos- 
sible if it is open to crowds outside of school hours? 

I will add that the throwing open of schools to meet- 
ings of various kinds, supervised by different individ- 
uals, will divide the responsibility for the safekeeping 
of the building. Such responsibility should rest with 
the principal. Will he care to assume it if there are 
other more or less irveponsible parties whom he must 
admit at odd hours? 

All these considerations make me fearful of the con- 
sequences of alienating the school-house from its origi- 
nal and proper purpose. Even though I recognize the 
desirability of having a club-house for the people, | 
think that school-houses should be used only for assem- 
blies over whose attendance the principal has full con- 
trol. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann. 


Comenius Grove. [Vareo, Louisa, Co., Va. 





Results of Kindergarten Training. 


There has long been a gulf between the college and 
the high school. In the last dozen years some of our 
most prominent educators have been trying to bridge 
the chasm, or at least attempting to bring the edges 
together and wax.the seam. While they have been 
working along these lines a discovery has been made, 
that there exists almost as wide a breach between 
common school and high school as between high 
school and college. Some have gone further, and 
have come to the conclusion that there is something 
of importance even before the primary school, and this 
early training it is proposed to give in the kindergar- 
ten. 

There have been and are yet many objectors to such 
schools, who may be classed under two heads: those 
who do not know anything of its work, and those 
who will not try to know, the latter being the class 
most to be feared. With all the opposition of both 
classes the growth of the kindergarten has been very 
perceptible, and every step made has been held. Froe- 
bel could hardly have foreseen just what would come 
of his efforts. A great many schools have been labeled 
“ Kindergarten,” that had not the least semblance 
of kindergarten work. Some woman was left a widow 
and to earn her bread and butter, started a kinder- 
garten. A young woman was left penniless, and 
straightway she starteda“kindergarten. When the chil- 
dren from the so-called kindergartens have entered the 
public schools, in almost every case they have proved 
a disappointment. There was nothing systematic in 
their first training, consequently no development. 
Taking the spurious for the genuine, many teachers 
have condemned the kindergarten, but in these latter 
days, trained teachers have begun to do the work, 
the public school teacher is giving it more thought and 
there is a combining of the forces. 

Now that teachers are beginning to understand 
the kindergarten work and give it their support, there 
remains another duty and that is to educate the parents. 
One can hardly conceive of the different ideas held. 
People are continually asking, “ What is being done 
in the kindergarten? Do children learn to figure ? 
Do they learn to read? They do not learn to read in 
the sense that you and I did, but they do learn to 
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read in a much broader sense. Faculties are developed 
in the little child that no amount of reading will ever 
touch. A five-year-old in our kindergarten came home 
with this question after watching the germination 
of the seed last autumn, “ Would I grow if you should 
plant me in the ground ?” 

Formal reading, spelling, and arithmetic, with 
many cover a multitude of sins. I know people who 
are sending their children to a genuine kindergarten, 
who have not the remotest idea what this means. They 
are sending the little ones to get them out of the 
way. They might hire a very cheap servant to do this, 
butitismuch more fortunate for the child as it is. There 
is no danger of beginning the training of children too 
young. 1| think it was Dr. Holmes who said, on being 
asked when the training ofchildren should begin, “Fifty 
years before they are born.” If the mothers of this 
country would but read that charming little book, by 
Elizabeth Harrison, “A StudyofChild and Nature,” and 
then put into practice its teachings, there would be a 
revolution in the training of children. We have boasted 
of our great public school system, and certainly it is 
wonderful for our children “ read, write, and reckon” 
as do no other people on the earth, yet, after all, some- 
thing is lacking, which it is claimed that the kindergar- 
ten can give. 

Mrs. Chas. N. Chadwick, in a late number of the 
“Outlook” says, “the aim of the kindergarten is 
character development” and “by character develop- 
ment it means bringing the child into harmonious 
intercourse with the universe of which he is the center.” 
After reading this statement I turned to the preface 
of “ Herbart and Herbartians,” by Chas. De Garmo, 
and read the following, “The ultimate purpose of 
the Herbartians may be said to be the development 
of character, not in a narrow, subjective sense, but in 
a broad social one.” From the lowest to the highest 
we are aiming at the same mark. Col. Parker, in his 
“Talks on Teaching” says, “one and all of the true 
principles of education are applied in the kindergar- 
ten; these principles should be applied through all 
education, up to the gates of heaven.” Froebel said 
himself, “that the principles he discovered and ad- 
vocated, when thoroughly applied, would revolution- 
ize the world.” [aminclined to think that the statement 
found in “ Kate Field’s Washington,” is not far from 
right. “If all the public schools were abolished be- 
yond the grade of grammar schools, and if the money 
thus released were appropriated to model kindergar- 
tens, there would be fewer criminals and more 
useful citizens in the world.” 

Robert Bonner of New York and J. M. Forbes of 
Boston were very much amused when it was reported 
that Senator Stanford was training his colts by the 
kindergarten method. At the age of six months the 
colt received his first lesson and the training was kept 
up till he was ready to be put on the track. In one year 
the trainers sent out three colts that broke the record. 
“Then Bonner telegraphed for Sunol at any price 
and Forbes paid $115,000 for Arion.” It has been said 
that Dr Winship of Boston uses his children for ped- 
agogical purposes. I am using our kindergarten for 
the same purpose. In this part of the country there 
have been no records kept of the children from the 
kindergarten who have gone through the public 
schools. In fact. there has hardly been time since we 
have had trained teachers, to make a record. Our 
kindergarten is in the school building and I have ar- 
ranged to keep some facts as to name, age, nationality, * 
height, weight, chest measurement, head measurement, 
color of eyes and hair, and general physical appear- 
ance. Then follows the teacher’s estimates of the 
child, as to the disposition, ability, and habits. The 
same record is kept in the primary grade, and next 
year at the same time record will be taken of all these 
children who remain in school. M. F. Andrew. 
Linwood, Ohio. 
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Interesting Notes. 


An Internal Bath. 


With a little machine that looks lke an 
egg-beater Dr. Fenton B. Turck has per- 
formed the feat of laundering the inside of 
a man’s stomach at the Chicago Post- 
Graduate Medical school, and by means of 
the Roentgen rays he at the same time 
viewed the internal apartment where his 
little device was at work. The operation, 
says the New York “Home Journal,” 
marks an era of progress in the medical 
world, as the experiment was the first of 
its kind made in full view of the operator. 
Attached to the end of Dr. Turck’s in- 
strument, which is called a gyromele, was 
a flexible cable, or spiral steel wire, on the 
end of which was a sma!] sponge. The 
cable was enclosed in a rubber tube, and 
this, with the sponge, was swallowed by 
the patient. The patient then stepped 
before the Roentgen rays, the doctor put 
the fluoroscope to his eyes, and an attend- 
ant turned the handle of the gyromele. 
The sponge proceeded to its work of scour- 
ing the inner walls of the stomach, while 
the doctor, through the fluoroscope, viewed 
the work. No nausea or great discomfort 
was felt by the patient, though he stood 
before the rays for more than an hour, 
while the doctors and nurses in attendance 
watched the operation. The Roentgen ray 
outfit used in the operation is capable of 
throwing a 14-inch spark of great density, 
and illuminating a large Crookes tube. By 
its means it-was possible not only to see 
the ribs and backbone of the patient, but 
to view the vibrations of the heart and to 
outline the liver and kidneys. 


The Age of Steel. 


We ride to New York on a steel road 
over steel bridges, stay at a steel frame 
hotel, and take a steel steamship to Eng- 
land, a country whose civilization rests on 
steel. Our farmers use steel plows, our 
merchants steel safes, our manufacturers 
steel boilers and steel water-wheels, our 
carpenters steel nails, and our soldiers fire 
steel guns from behind steel shields. Steel 
nails are so cheap that if a carpenter drops 
one it is not worth his while to pick it up, 


than the nail. They are so cheap that it 
pays to lose them.—‘ Hartford Courant.” 


The Making of Big Guns. 


Those tremendous engines of destruc- 
tion, solid pieces of steel, some of them 
weighing over So tons, what a costly piece 
of mechanism one of them is! Says 
“Harper’s Round Table;” 

“It has a chamber running nearly its 
entire length 13 inches in diameter. At 
the breech of the gun that chamber is en- 
larged to a diameter of 1514 finches for 6% 
feet. The long tube of the gun is strength- 


most half its length, and called a “ jacket,” 
and in addition it has whatis called a hoop 
or band with the appliances whereby the 
gun is fastened or locked to its carriage. 
Inside the tube of the gun there are about 
50 spiral grooves which give the projectile 
or long bullet a twist as it leaves the gun. 
The twist causes the projectile to turn 
nearly 75 times a second as it plunges 
through the air. This projectile weighs 
1,100 pounds, and it requires no less than 


| 500 pounds of powder to give it its full 


for ten seconds of his time are worth more | 


ened by an enormous band, reaching al- | 





force. Every discharge of the gun costs 
in powder and projectile fully $600. The 
cost of one of these guns is not far from 
$100,000. 

“To make one of these implements of 
war requires not only great skill, but the 
use of very costly machinery. Not only 
must the steel be cooked in enormous fur- 
naces, but it must be seasoned as delicate- 
ly as the most expensive dish for a ban- 
quet. Chemistry is called upon to say 
just when the metal of which the gun is 
made is of the proper degree of purity. 
Then the steel is castinto a long casting. 
When it is cooled it is forged or elongated 
under pressure while hot. Then it is 
“turned ” outside and inside on enormous 
lathes. Then it is tempered, so as to hard- 
en the metal and to distribute the mole- 
cules evenly through the mass, to prevent 
dangerous strains and bursting when the 
gun is fired. Then it is “turned” again 
outside and inside with absolute accuracy 
as to size. Then the powder-chamber is 
finished, and the mechanism for the fasten- 
ing of the breech-block is made. Then the 
gun is ready for its carriage, without which, 
of course, it could do no work.” 


Not a Heart Depressant. 


Dr. F. A. Mitchell, of New Albany, Ind., 
in a communication to this journal, says: 
“T have been constantly using Antikamnia 
ever since its introduction to the medical 
profession, and I have in every instance to 
report most excellent results. It is unlike 
any other coal-tar derivative, in as far as it 
acts rather as a stimulant than a heart de- 
pressant. I have gotten the best results 
with Antikamnia in neuralgia, acute rheu- 
matism and fevers and in inflammatory 
rheumatism. When given in five-grain (one 
tablet) doses, I believe it is better than the 
salicylates—my experience with it has been 
most gratifying.”—“*The New Albany Med- 
ical Herald.” 


Among the recent books of the American 
Book Co. is “ The Advanced Music Read- 
er,” by Frederic H. Ripley, principal of 
the Charles Sumner school, Boston, and 
Thomas Tapper, examiner in theory in the 
American College of Musicians. This 
book, which completes the Natural Course 
in Music by the same authors, is adapted 
for use in high schools, normal schools, 
choral societies, and the home circle. It 
embodies the prominent features which 
have made the Natural Course Music so 
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popular and successful; namely original, 
|fresh, spirited tunes in connection with 
| poems of the highest literary quality. 


Noteworthy features in the September 
number of “Short Stories” are the bright 
| little comedy ‘ ‘ Substitutes,” from the Dan- 
lish of Otto Benzon; “The White Spectre,” 
a weird and acre tale by Catulle Men- 
| des, and Matilde Serao’s pathetic sketch of 
ja — and desperate man entitled “ Res- 
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| A Pound of Facts 


|is worth oceans of theories. More infants 
| are successfully raised on the Gail Borden 
| Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than upon 
|any other food. J/xfant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for mothers. Send your ad- 
|dress to the New York Condensed Milk 
| Company, New York. 
| 
Cresson, 
What is the most beautiful mountain re- 
|sort in the world? Cresson! 

Where is the purest water in the world? 
| At Cresson! 

Where is the air so delightful that it isa 
pleasure to live in just in order to breathe 


it? At Cresson! 
Where are the most romantic forest 
walks, charming mountain drives and 


| greatest variety of mineral waters to be 
|found? At Cresson! 


Where are there no mosquitoes? At 
| Cresson! 

| Where is there no malaria? At Cres- 
son! 


| 

| Where are historic associations, magnifi- 

| cent mountain views, church privileges, 
tennis, golf, and bicycling all to be found? 
At Cresson? 

Where is there-music every day, “ 
Sunday, too”? At Cresson! 

Where is there an artificial beach of pure 
| white sand and a room full of swings, all 
under shelter, where children may play in 
rainy weather? At Cresson! 

Where can a business man spend Sun- 
day with his family on the mountain tops, 
and yet be at his desk on Monday morn- 
ing? At Cresson! 

Where is Cresson? On the summit of 
the Allegheny mountains, just west of Al- 
toona Horse Shoe Curve and Allegrippus, 

|on the line of the Pennsylvania railroad. 

What are the most delightful months to 
August and 


and 


| . ° a 
|spend in the mountains? 


September. 
Where can they best be spent? 
son! 


At Cres- 


**Good Morning” in Samoa. 
I had to go down to Apia five or six 
| different times, and each time there were a 
hundred Black Boys to say “ Good morn- 


ing” to. This was rather a tedious busi- 
|ness; and, as very few of them answered 


| at all, and those who did, only with a grunt 

| like a pig’s, it was several times in my mind 
| to give up this piece of politeness. The 

last time I went down, I was almost de- 
| cided ; but when I came to the first pair of 
| Black Boys and saw them looking so comic 
and so melancholy, I began the business 
}over again. This time [ thought more of 
them seemed to answer, and when I got 
down to the tail-end where the carts were 
running,!I received a very pleasant surprise, 
| for one of the boys, who was pushing at the 








Great 


proved by the statements of lead. 
Sales 


ing druggists everywhere, show 
that the people have an abiding confidence 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Great 

Cc proved by the voluntary state. 
ures ments of thousands of people, 
show that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has great 

P over disease by purifying, en 
ower riching and invigorating the 

blood, upon which health and life depend. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


Hood’s Pills 





are the only “pills to te ike 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





back of a cart, lifted up his head, and called 
out to me in wonderfully good English, 
“You good man—always say good morn- 
ing.” It was sad to think that these poor 
creatures should think so much of so small 
a piece of civility, and strange that (think- 
ing so) they should be so dull as not to 
return it.—Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Let- 
ters to a Boy ” in “St. Nicholas.” 


A Dead Pueblo City: 


He had expected to find a ruined house 
or two, but before his startled eyes stretched 
a dead city. Inagreat bend of the stream, 
and forming a huge amphitheater, the cliffs 
rose glittering and dazzling white a hundred 
feet or more, when the stone changed to a 
soft gray-brown, and went up as high again. 
Just where the white and brown rock met 
at the deepest part of the bend, a colossal 
bite had been taken out of the face of the 
cliff, forming a great cave. In this spacea 
people, now gone, leaving no record but 
these silent ruins, had built a most curious 
and remarkable structure, over five stories 
high, receding one above the other, until 
the upper story was far within the shadow 
of the cave. This was plainly the citadel, 
or great communal house; for on both 
sides, following the curve of the white cliff, 
were the windows and doorways of innum- 
erable cave dwellings, hollowed from the 
soft tufa of which it was composed. The 
central building might have been made 
only a few years ago by some of Honani’s 
own people, so fresh and new it seemed; 
but both its position and the caves told of 
a time long ago, when, without doubt, this 
was the home of a numerous and prosper- 
ous people. In the great bend of the stream 
had been their fields, and high up, secure 
from dangers, they had lived, loved, and 
died.” 


Novel Hard cap Race Proposed. 


Some enterprising genius has been peon- 
dering on a scheme of having a handicap 
race between a locomotive, a running horse, 
a fast bicycle rider, a trotting horse, a 
skater, a sprinter, a crack oarsman, and a 
swimmer. The idea of gathering together 
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SOOeTUS 22 SOCSEBE 


You Often Hear 


people say “there are others,” 
but they usually add “ we know 
Columbias are the best.” There 
never was a truer acknowledg- 
ment of Columbia superiority. 
At the present prices there fs no 
reason why you should not join 
the army of Columbia riders. 


1897 


Columbia Bicycles 


SRBSQVSEX HSAs SHBG 


Standard of to all 
cre Word, = 275 ame, 
1897 Hartfords, : ‘ 50 
Hartfords, Pattern2, . 45 
Hartfords, Pattern 1, 40 


Hartfords, Patterns 5and6, 30 


POPE MPG CO., Hartford, Conn. 


If Columbias are not properly repre- 
s:mted in your vicinity, le. us know. 


: 
: 
: 
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the fastest exponents of these various forms 
of locomotion in a race has aroused much 
comment among the devotees of the in- 
dividual sports, but nobody is seeking the 
job of handicapper. Besides the task of 
furnishing the skater with a good ice course 
in a season when cyclists, horses, and 
Sprinters can make their best time would 
be likely to keep the managers of such an 
event guessing for some time. A cycling 
paper holds that such a contest would 
show that the locomotive alone would be 
able to outstrip the bicycle. According to 
careful computation, it is estimated that if 
the race were to be kept within three min- 
utes the swimmer would be given a course 
251 yards long, while an oarsman should 
have 834 yards to cover. A man running 
should travel 1,270 yards in that time anda 
skater about the same distance. A trotting 
horse is able to go about twice as fast as a 
man can run, and an animal whose time is 
near the two-minute mark would therefore 
cover 2,250 yards in three minutes. A 
fast wheelman (Michaels, for instance) 
would cover 2,840 yards in three minutes, 
while a running horse should be givena 
course 3,080 yards to travelinsucharace. A 
locomotive like No. 999 of the Empire State 
Express, covered five miles (8,800 yards) in 
three minutes. Astride a wheel man be- 
comes speedier than the horse for short 
distances and simply leaves the animal in 
the lurch in a long race over fairroads. In 
short, the locomotive is the only traveler 
that has the call over the wheel at this stage 
of the world. 
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Chester Bailey Fernald, whose first book 
of stories, “The Cat and the Cherub,” 
was published by The Century Co. last 
autumn and made an immediate success, 
has just returned to America. Mr. Fernald 
was married last year, and in October he 
aSd his wife started to wheel through Japan. 
Mr. Fernald had found much of his inspir- 
ation in the Chinese character ; and he pro- 
posed utilizing his unique wedding journey 
in gathering material ir sketches of Jap- 
anese life. But according to “ The Critic,” 
he was disappointed in the land and the 
people. They are changing from the old 
Standards, and both have been over-written, 
he says. Mr. and Mrs. Fernald penetrated 
to remote parts of Japan, where the country 
_— tried to feed carrots to their bicy 


Literary Notes, 


A beautiful reproduction of the statue of 


| Athena, which was recently remade from 


| struction of 





scattered parts and is now recognized as a 
copy of Phidias’ statue on the Acropolis 
at Athens, is a striking feature of the cover 
design of “The Outlook’s Educational 
Number” (the magazine number for Au- 
gust). The curious story of the recon- 
the statue is told in a brief 
article. 

Thomas Dunn English is widely known | 
as the author of * Ben Bolt,” but few people | 
are aware that he has written some of the | 
best fairy tales in the English language. A | 
collection of these will be published in time 
for the holiday season, with illustrations by | 
Miss Elizabeth S. Tucker. Some of the} 
“ Tales ” were published years ago in H/ar- 
per’s Magazine and other periodicals. 

The John Church Co. have issued “A 
Music Reader,” for ungraded schools, vil- | 
lage schools, and teachers’ institutes, by A. | 
J. Gantvoort. It gives a systematic and | 
complete course ot musical instruction in | 
one book. 


“ The Pennsylvania Reader,” by Stephen | 
O. Goho, A. M., late superintendent ,of 
schools at Milton, Pa., isamong the latest 
books issued by the American Book Co. 
This volnme has been prepared for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the school children of 
Pennsylvania with the rich heritage of his- 
toric incident and heroic deed which has | 
come to them from the past. The book is | 
made up of a series of sketches, covering 
every period in the state’s history, and in- 
cluding classic. selections in prose and 
verse by eminent Pennsylvania authors. 
It is designed for use as a supplementary 
reader or in connection with the regular 
classes in United States history. 


} 
| 
| 
} 


“The Century ” is fortunate in the ac- 
cidental timeliness of some of the already 
printed pages of its August and September | 
numbers. Now that all eyes are turned 
toward Alaska, the article on “ The Alas- 
ka Trip” will be specially welcome. It is 
by John Muir, the celebrated explorer of the 
Sierra Nevada and of the Alaska glaciers, | 
the largest of which (also the largest in the 
world) bears his name as_ discoverer. 
There happens to be in the same number 
a poem by Wm. Prescott Foster on “ The 
Argonauts. "Inthe September number will | 
appear the last paper of the series on the | 
Atrican explorations of the late E. J.Glave, | 
whose name has been prominently men- 
tioned inconnection with the gold discover- 
ies of Alaska. Glave, by the way, printed 
in 1892 in “ The Century,” two illustrated 
articles on his travels in that region. Itwas 
in 1885 that the same magazine printed two | 
illustrated articles by Lieutenant Schwatka 
on his adventurous explorations of the 
Yukon. 

The September installment of David A. 
Wells series on Taxation, in “ Appleton’s | 
Popular Science Monthly,” will discuss 
real and personal taxes. Some entertain- | 
ing and ipstructive incidents are given which 
have arisen out of the efforts ot the law to 
establish a sharp dividing line between the | 
two. 


Ginn & Co. will have ready in September | 
“Physical Experiments: A Manual and | 
Note Book,” by A. P. Gage. This manual | 
contains the laboratory exercises required | 
for admission to Harvard university and to | 
many other colleges. Specific directions | 
are given for the preparation of notes, | 
thereby securing uniformity which greatly | 
reduces the labor of the examiner. 


Duriog the Teething Period. | 
Mis Wuinstows ScornisG Syruer has seer used for 
over FIF TY YEARS oy MILLIVUN> o: MOTHERS 
tor their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, witt 
PERFECT SUCCESS. [t SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAVS all PAIN,CURES | 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- | 
RHCEA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twen*»-five 
cents a boitie. 
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Malt 


is half sprouted grain 
—nature’s neuen FOOD 
for the plant to live on. Malt 
extract contains all the concen- 
tratedfood of malt in a soluble 
form for the human stomach. 


PABST 
MALT EXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 
_— and most nouwrish- 
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ing of malt extracts. It is a ; 
strengthening, refreshin tonic é 
for the body, nerves, and brain. @ 
Sold by all druggists at 25. a bottle, @ 

or 12 for $2.50. t 
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Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 y2ars at the same address, All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run n > risk, 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges, The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or alikinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High-Grade Teas, These are Special In. 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, ete, 
Two or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get hem 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 

PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Ce..te Per Pourd 
5, 30, 35, 40, £0 


25, 
25, 80, 85, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 50 
25, 35, 40, 60 


Oolong, black - 
Mixed, black ard green - 
Japan, uncolored - - 
English breakfas', black- 
Young Hyson, green 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea. black with green tea flavor 70 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavir 70 


Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Vired, Javan, blacx - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan - . « «@ 

Assams_- -,. - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - - - - 70, 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees <« - - - 18, 23, 25, & 


Send this “ad.” and 10c, in stamps and we will 
mail you }4lb, of any kind of lea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas ad Coffees : 

erlb. We will send 5 poun }s of FINE FAMILY 

EAS on receipt of this “ad,” and $2.00, This is a 
special offer! 


(‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P, O. Box 289, ‘ 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


SMITH Rf6 PLO PREeCTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 





GREATEST/ For giving 
LABOR | any amount = 
SAVING | of practicein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
vets of 16 cards , every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of FJ 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


GL ERLLOGG & C0,,"hicag & New York, 
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The Educational System of 


ROUND HAND VERTICAL WRITING 


Prepared by ANNA E, HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Public 


THE SERIES COMPRISES: 
THREE ILLUSTRATED WRITING PRIMERS—-size, 6% x 4% inches. 


ols, Springfield, Mass, 


THREE INTERMEDIATE BOOKS, 1, 2, and 3, (Nos. 1 and 2 IIl.)—size,6%x7__ in. | 


FOUR LARGE BOOKS, 4, 5, 6 and 7—size, 7 x 8 inches. 

A BOOK OF BUSINESS AND SOCIAL FORMS-—size, 714 x 8% inches. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 

Books of Three Different Sizes, adapted to the size of desks used by pupils in the different grades. 


A Round Hand with short loops, combining legibility and rapidity of movement with natural and | 


seecesul formation of letters, 

Artistic IMlustrations in the Primers and lower numbers. 

Absence of Confusing Ruling. 

— of Vocabulary and subject matter of copies to requirements of regular work in the various 
grades. 

Movement Exercises which are essential to the mastery of a :apid and legible hand, 

Large School-Qoom Wall Charts, giving proportions of letters and movement exercises for class work. 


Correspondence is solicited and will receive prompt attention. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A NEW SERIES OF VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL 


Fasy to f ead. Fasy to Write. Fasy to Teach. 


With special features of great teaching value that insure a practical vertical round 
hand with ease to both teacher and pupil. The use of no other system will so readily 
preaet a rapidly written, legible, uniform, and at the some time elegant vertical 
nandwriting. Teachers who have examined these books unqualifiedly commend them 
and their plan of instruction. 
numbers, 72 cents per dozen. 
cents; short course, 15 cents. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - Boston and Chicago. 





| EADERS will confer a favor by xentioning THE JOURNAL wren commun- 
cating with advertisers 


Six numbers, 96 cents per dozen; short course, six | 
A sample set will be mailed for examination for 25 | 


| 
| 
} 
} 








Cranslations 


Litera!—Interlinear— 125 Volumes 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 


| 3 Tutorial Series 


| 


200 vols. specially designed for coaching 
for exams. in all college studies 


Hinds § Noble 


| 

| 

| Schoolbooks of all Publishers 

4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


A VOICE FROM THE WEST. 


Prof. Boumer, Principal of Jones’ Commercia! Col- 
lege, one of the largest institutions of the kind io the 
West. writes as follows: * Your book gives better sat- 
isfaction than any other! haveever had In my English 
department. The facu.tv of Jones’ Commercial Col- 
lege unsnimoucly provounce the book the best pub- 
lished fur use in business schools and colleges.” 

He is using several hundred copies of 


SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND 
LETTER-WRITER, 


the ¥ shipment of fifty being forwarded in Decem- 


ber, 
GOOD NEWS FRO! HARRISBURG. 


Prof P. B Grsson, Sormerty Princl;-al of Business 
Department of Ula risburg High School, writes as 
follows: “I have carefully examined aud thoroughly 
tested the book in our classes here for the last six 
months, and find in it everything to commend and 
nothing to condemn. I unhesitatingly pronounce it 
the most valuable work of its kind for Business Col- 
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lege use that has ever come under my observation. I 
have never used another book from which I received 
| as good results as I do from yours, although I have 

been in the ‘ harness’ for over nine years ” 
| SMITHDEAL’S GRAMMAR, SPELLER AND LETTER. 
WRITER is the best text-book of the kind ever pub- 
lished for High Schools, Business Colleges, and Ad- 
vanced Students. Retail price, % cts.; introductory, 
60 cts. Will be sent teachers on receipt of introduc- 
tory price, and your money back if you want it. 


| Address 


| B, F. Johnson Publishing C0,, 


\3 & 5 South 11th St., Richmond, Virginia. 





E supply all the Publishers’ School THE BAKER & TAYLOR C0, 


Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices 


Our General Catalogue of School and College Text-Books, containing 
Net and Mailing Prices and a Telegraphic Code, mailed gratis on 
application to , : : . | F : : 


ed 
Se 


Wholesale Books, 


we 5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York. 





OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS. 
P P S»ccessor 
to Kinder- 
noaergarten KeviewW z=: 
News .. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE AND 
KINDERGARTEN NEws. 


SUBSCRIPTION | 
PrIC f 


EDITORS: \ [liss Emilie Poulssom »> 4) 


1 Miss L. E. Poulsson. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Up to October 1, 1897, we will take subscriptions at the former price, $1.00. Send for terms for Training 
Classes and Agents. Sample copy free on application. The new magazine will be a great improvement 
on the old one in every respect. You cannot afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES. :807-8. 


The Prang Normal Art Classes in New York will re-open at the Normal Art Class-Rooms, 3 and 5 West 
18th St,, New York, Oct. 2d, 1897, under the auspices of the directors. The classes will be in charge of 
Iliss ELISA A. SARGENT. a graduate of Pratt Institute and an instructor in the Prang Normal Art 
Classes. Misg.Sargent has had large experience in supervisory work and Institute work, and has had 
exceptional opportunities for the study ot the History of Art. She is conversant with public art instruc- 
tion from the school-room side as well as from the technical side, and >rings to the work also the advantage 
of foreign observation. 

CALENDAR. There will be two terms of instruction in these classes, as follows: 

Fall Term, Oct. 9-Dec. 11; Spring Term, Jan. 15-Apr. 23. 
Conferences on subjects of g-neral interest :—Oct. 2, 1897. Dec. 18, 1897, Jan. 8, 1898, Apr, 30, 1898. 


CLASSES: «. Class in-Prmary Methods. 2. Class , Pose, Illustrative Drawing, Memory Drawing, etc. 
in Brush-work in Ink, Water-Color, etc. 3. Class | —the work adapted to the needs of children. 5. 
in Model and Object Drawing, in Light-and- | Class in Mechanical Drawing. 6. Class in Historic 
Shade. 4. Class in Nature-study, Drawing trom the | Ornament and Elementary Design with Color. 
Private instruction in the same and additional subjects will be given by Miss E. A. Sargent, Miss 
Martha S. Barrie, and other instructors. 
Special helps wili be given in the newer methods and mediums, preparing teachers for the latest ad- 
vances in the most progressive schools. 
TERIS : $5.00 per term for instruction in each single class ; $9.00 per term for instruction in any two 
classes; $t2.00 per term for instruction in any¢hree classes. For further particulars, address 


THE PRANG NORMAL ART CLASSES, 3 and 5 W. 18th St., N. Y. City. 


$2.00 a Year. 





‘The Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCurDy, : : PRESIDENT 


Assets Over $234,000,000 





The Largest Life Insurance Company in the 
World. Total Payments to Policy-Holders 
Exceed $437,000,000. 


For further information apply to the nearest agent 
or to the Head Office of the Company, 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Sts., N. Y. City. 


{ALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 


ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 


Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
$2.00. 


Line Etchings, 7c. per sq. in., minimum price. 
750. 





Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. address 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. gth St., New York, 
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